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Dizzy Gillespie (No. 2, Poll A&B) 












Miles Davis (No.1, Poll A&B) 


Art Farmer (No. 5 in Poll A & No. 4 in Poll B) 


Check the Poll Winners right down the line...check the trumpet 
they play. Far and away you'll find Martin the overwhelming /eader. 
Year after year, too. In both polls 4 out of the top 5 play Martin. 
Simply, Martin measures up! It’s the extra-range trumpet. Shouldn't 
YOU enjoy these benefits too? Your Martin dealer has a Martin trum- 
pet ready for you fo try. See II ARTI N 

him soon or write today to... 


The Martin Band Instrument Company, Elkhart, Indiana 















the first chorus 


by Charles Suber 





@ Human decency is not a sometime 
thing. It is the continuous effort of 
good will over hate and ignorance. 
The effort must sustain and_ be 
sustained. 

What follows is not an allegory of 
good and evil but the reality itself 
—a piece of the world today—that we 
could change and help. 

During the summer of 1956, 
Richard Voight, a Yale theological 
student (and jazz pianist), was 
studying in South Africa under the 
renowned Anglican Father Huddle- 
ston. Both men saw a chance to 
increase human understanding by 
promoting a basic folk art, jazz, to 
the peoples of South Africa. When 
Voight returned home that fall he 
laid his plan before the members of 
his band, Eli’s Chosen Six, and 
Reverend Alvin Kershaw, now- 
famous as a jazz contestant on the 
$64,000 Question. The plan was 
simple. Organize enough benefit 
concerts in the U. 
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S. to pay the 


travel expenses of the band and 
Reverend Kershaw to South Africa. 
Once there they would present bene- 
fit concerts for the Union of South 
African. Artists (musicians’ union) . 
Voight would present a_ traveling 
jazz college with Kershaw giving the 
“History of American Jazz.” Prepa- 
rations for the trip went along 
beautifully, thanks to the active sup- 
port of people like Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Alan Paton, George Houser, 
and George Goodwin. Full press 
coverage was promised from Ameri- 
can, European, and African wire 
services and newspapers. Columbia 
cut a special album, College Jazz 
by Eli’s Chosen Six. Passports and 
visa were obtained. 

In South Africa all was ready. 
Halls rented, publicity broken, 
promotion staff hired. Then it 


happened. 
Prime Minister Strijdom_ thun- 
dered in his Nationalist newspaper 


Die Vaderland that the planned visit 


was not “such an innocent affair’ 
and it “appears the orchestra was 
specially booked to appear before 
mixed audiences.’”’ The visas were 
cancelled. All appeals were denied. 

The union was thousands of dol- 
lars out of pocket. Disappointment 
brought resentment and_ bewilder- 
ment. Naturally. the American 
group sent all the money they had 
collected for travel expenses to the 
South African union, but now there 
is imminent danger of its being 
forced to disband. 

Well, there it is. A piece of reality 
that all the good intentions could 
not prevent. It would seem we wer« 
not to share a common creative ex- 
perience —or to bring some happy 
music to an unhappy land — or meet 
man to man. 

You could help. You could help 
us pay more than lip service to the 
idea that our music transcends na- 
tional and racial boundaries. You 
could send a dollar to South African 
Musicians Fund (SAFM), c/o 
Down Beat, 2001 Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. All monies collected 
will be forwarded immediately. 

Remember, good will has no sea- 
son. Make the effort. 





CLARITY 


You give to tone crystalline clear, 


a new dimension of diamond brilliance... 


with durable, low-action 
Strings by Epiphone. 


Watch for the new line of quality Epiphone products. 


EPIPHONE inc. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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The Good Old Days... 

In your Nov. 13 issue, Martin Williams, 
in his review of the K.C. in the ’30s Cap- 
itol LP, states, “on the cover there’s a 
drawing of a scene that seems as much a 
fantasy as the pronouncement .. .” 

It is obvious that Mr. Williams was not 
in K.C. in the 30s. 

That scene was no fantasy. I can remem- 
ber at least two clubs, both quite promi- 
nent, whose main attraction was that all 
waitresses, hat check girls, cigarette girls, 
etc. carried out their chores wearing only 
the little apron shown in the cover drawing 
and high-heeled shoes. 

It seems pretty fantastic today, but that 
was pretty tame for Kansas City in the 
early ‘30s. 

New York City Frank B. Churchill 

(Ed. Note: Let’s bring back the good old 
days.) 


A Word From Yusef. . . 

The articles you have published in your 
magazine concerning me have proven a 
great help to me. Through them my morale 
has been elevated. Also you have created 
a wide interest in the type of music I play. 

Thank you. And may all others who are 


worthy benefit from Down Beat’s sincere 


endeavors .. . 
Detroit, Mich. 


Yusef Lateef 


Over The Curtain... 


I have been corresponding with a young 
man in Czechoslovakia, whose address I 
spotted in Chords and Discords . . . He sent 
me a list of the records he had accumulated 
and it made my heart ache. My own col- 
lection is far larger and I am an ordinary 
secretary, living on a small salary in a 
small town... 

May I ask that you please extend the 
welcome hand of jazz to young 
people behind the Iron Curtain? 


these 


May we all hope that someday the 
Curtain will part and the sounds of jazz 
will pour into countries to 
away all past misunderstandings. 
Bowling Green, Ky. Margie M. Raymer 

(Ed. Note: Down Beat’s offer to send 
copies of the magazine free of charge to 
behind the Iron Curtain still 
American jazz fans interested in 
records for distribution be- 


those wash 


jazz fans 
stands. 
contributing 
hind the Curtain can contact Jazz Lift, 
Box 980, Battle Creek, Mich. This organi- 
zation has been doing an excellent job in 
sending jazz records to fans in Iron Curtain 
countries.) 


A Wonderful Town... 
I hope you will try to get a New York 
jazz orchestra going. With men like Mulli- 


gan, Cohn, Albam, Gil Evans, Nat Pierce, 
George Russell, Bill Russo, Slide Hampton, 
Mingus, and others, arranging, and men 
like Vinnie Dean, Spencer Sinatra, Seldon 
Powell, Phil Woods, Nat Adderley, Eddie 
Bert, Pettiford, Mulligan, and others, 
playing, it would be a thing of beauty. 
New York City R. I 

(Ed. Note: Reader R. D. will be pleased 
to learn that associate editor Dom Cerulli 
is actively engaged in preparations for th 
formation of a New York jazz orchestra.) 


Rough And Tumble . . . 
We resent people who say rock ‘n rol! 
is for teenagers. 
Rock ‘n roll is for clods ... 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Paul Halvonik, Mike Ormsb\ 


The Road From Monterey . . . 

Orchids to Down Beat for the tre 
mendous write-up of the Monterey jazz 
festival. It’s the first story on the festival 
which actually tells the story as it hap 
pened. Other stories distorted the facts 
and were afraid to denounce any of the 
big stars who seemingly enjoyed hogging 
the show 
Capitola, Calif. 


As Timex Goes By... 
The Timex jazz show was undoubtedly 
the worst “jazz” I 
have witnessed on television. It was an 
insult to the intelligence of any self 
respecting jazz fan 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Ronnie Findley 
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for the finest sound 
the top pros play 





RAY ANTHONY 
Ray Anthony Band 


Ellington Orchestra. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Louis Armstrong combo 


CHARLIE SPIVAK 
Charlie Spivak Orchestra 


and other top pros, including—SHORTY BAKER, Duke Ellington 
Orchestra; HARRY EDISON, Harry Edison combo; LES ELGART, 
Les & Larry Elgart band; JOHN HOWELL, WGN Orchestra; 
RICHARD MALTBY, Richard Maltby Orchestra; MICKEY MAN- 
GANO, Nelson Riddle Orchestra; PHIL NAPOLEON, Phil Napo- 
leon combo; GEORGE ROCK, Spike Jones Orchestra; SHORTY 
SHEROCK, Nelson Riddle Orchestra; CLARK TERRY, Duke 
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Complete Details 





The Second in Down Beat’s Annual 
Hall of Fame Scholarship Program 


Down Beat has established a full year’s scholarship and five partial scholarships to the famous Berk- 
lee School of Music in Boston, the present home of Down Beat’s Hall of Fame and one of the nation’s 
most prominent schools in the use and teaching of contemporary American music. 

The Hall of Fame scholarship is offered to further American music among all young musicians and also 
to perpetuate the meaning of the Hall of Fame. 

This year’s scholarship will be in honor of Count Basie, chosen by Down Beat readers as the 1958 Hall 
of Fame member. The scholarship shall be awarded to an instrumentalist, arranger, or composer to be 
selected by a board of judges appointed by Down Beat. 

The five additional scholarships will consist of two $400 and three $200 grants. One of these will be 
awarded by Down Beat to a deserving local jazz musician, including high school musicians, as determined 
by the Down Beat staff. 


Who is Eligible? 


Any instrumentalist, arranger or composer who will have either had his (or her) 17th birthday or who 
will have finished high school (excepting the award to be selected by the magazine’s staff) on or before 
June 15, 1959. Anyone in the world fulfilling this requirement is eligible. 


Dates of Competition: 


Official applications must be postmarked no later than midnight, Feb. 28, 1959. The scholarship win- 
ner will be announced in the April 16, 1959 issue of Down Beat, on sale April 2. 


How Judged: 


All decisions and final judging shall be made solely on the basis of musical ability. The judges, whose 
decisions shall be final, will be: Hall of Fame member Count Basie; an editor of Down Beat; Lawrence Berk, 
director of the Berklee School of Music; a prominent educator, and a noted professional musician-com- 
poser whose names will be announced later. 


Terms of Scholarships: 


The Hall of Fame scholarship as offered is a full tuition grant for one school year (two semesters) in 
the value of $800. Upon completion of a school year, the student may apply for an additional tuition schol- 
arship grant. 

The partial scholarships are in the value of: two at $400, and three at $200. Students winning these 
awards also have the option of applying for addition al tuition scholarship funds at the end of the school 
term. 

The winners of the scholarships may choose any of three possible starting dates: September, 1959; 
January, 1960; May, 1960. 


How to Apply: 


Fill out the coupon below, or a reasonable facsimile, and mail to Hall of Fame Scholarship, Down 
Beat, 2001 Calumet, Chicago 16, Ill., to receive the official application form. 

With the official application, you will be required to send to the above address a tape or record of 
your playing an instrument or a group in performance of your original composition. 





Hall of Fame Scholarship Date: 


Down Beat 
2001 Calumet Ave. 








send Chicago 16, Illinois 
for your Gentlemen: 
official Please send me, by return mail, an official application for the Down Beat Hall of 
Fame scholarship awards. (Schools and teachers may receive additional applications 
application upon request). 
today seams 
Address - 
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Strictly Ad Lib 


NEW YORK 

JAZZNOTES: Quincy Jones returned to New York 
after nearly two years in Paris. Among his first projects: 
an LP for Count Basie on Roulette, and one for Milt 
Jackson with strings on Atlantic . . . CBS-TV will send 
a camera team to film Louis Armstrong’s upcoming 
world tour. Plans call for the film to be edited into a 
90-minute jazz spectacular following 
the tour . . . George Russell put his 
New York Sketches LP into the can 
at Decca, with such as Bob Brook- 
meyer, Phil Woods, Al Cohn, Bill 
Evans, Don Lamond, Ernie Royal, Joe 
Wilder, Hal McKusick, and Art 
Farmer on some tracks . . . United 
Artists Records cut the Herb Pomeroy 
band and narrator John McLellan in 
the band’s Living History of Jazz 
presentation on the stage of the 
Apollo theater. It'll probably be a 
two-LP set ... Nat Pierce got his big band booked into 
Birdland for a Monday night date in December. 

Britain’s Harold Davison hopped into New York 
to line up some talent for forthcoming tours of Eng- 
land. He was reported interested in Louis Armstrong 
and Ella Fitzgerald .. . Woody Herman will reform 
his South American tour band for dates between the 
end of his Roundtable stand with a 
small group, and the trip to Great 
Britain in April with six men to form 
the nucleus of a band composed 
largely of British musicians playing 
Woody’s book . . . Jimmy Knepper 
did some dates with Kai Winding’s 
group before Tony Scott opened his 
stand at the Half-Note. 

Pianist John Bunch is working with 
Sol Yaged’s group at the Metropole 
. . . Art Taylor may take a group to 
Europe, possibly with altoist Jackie 
McLean . . . The Dave Lambert-Annie Ross-Jon 
Hendricks singing group has three LPs due out soon, 
from Roulette, United Artists, and World Pacific... 
Herbie Mann’s book on the jazz flute has been pub- 


Quincy Jones 


Nat Pierce 


lished by Hanson Publishing Co., N.Y., at $1.25. It | 


contains instructions, some short cuts and tips, and 
four full charts ... Melba Liston signed with Metro- 
jazz Records. She’s working with her 
own nearly-all-girl group (the pianist 
is a man) ... Phil Woods has set 
A. A. Milne’s Now We Are Six to 
music . . . Jimmy Giuffre’s Three, 
with Bob Brookmeyer and Jim Hall, 
cut a final LP for Atlantic before 
Giuffre and Hall went west, leaving § 
Brookmeyer in the east . . . Hal § 
McKusick is working with a sax sec- 
tion band, including Vinnie Dean, 
Dave Shildkraut, Sol Schlinger, and a 
rhythm section of Eddie Costa, 
Knobby Totah, and William Welch. The group 
debuted at the Cork ’n’ Bib, and has a book of nearly 
40 charts. A Decca LP, Cross-Section: Saxes, is due very 
soon. Writing for the date was by George Russell, 
George Handy, Jimmy Giuffre, and Ernie Wilkins... 


Tony Scott 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 


® Soviets For Benny 

@ Another Timex Show 

® Mercury Loads Cartridges 
@ Union Funds For Jobs 

@ On A Porgy Kick 


U.S.A. EAST 


" .~. A Good Orchestra" 


Mikhail A. 
the line in 


Soviet Ambassador 
Menshikov laid it on 
New York recently. 

He said he “would not expect any 
difficulties” in a cultural exchange 
between the U. S. and Russia, with 
Benny Goodman’s band as_ the 
American entry. 

“I have heard that it is a good or- 
chestra, anyhow,” Menshikov added. 

The Soviet ambassador made the 
disclosure of apparent welcome to 
jazz in his country in answer to a 
question following an address he 
made to the Radio and Television 
Executives club. Donald McGannon, 
president of the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., and president of 
the club, relayed questions submitted 
to him by newsmen. The Goodman 
query was among those questions. 

He reminded Menshikov that 
Goodman had previously applied for 
a visa to enter Russia with his band 
and was turned down. Goodman 
made his request during his success- 
ful stand at the Brussels World Fair. 

Menshikov prefaced his answer 
with the comment that during the 
present cultural exchanges, any jazz 
orchestra would be welcomed. 

On another front, reports from 
Washington are that the State De- 
partment was so pleased with the re- 
sults of Woody Herman's South 
American tour that another such 
tour, possibly behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, may follow next year. 


A Final First Step 


In the first New York state 
Supreme Court encounter between 
the New York City police depart- 
ment and a defendant over the con- 
troversial cabaret card scene, the 
police department card ruling suf- 
fered a setback. 








Trumpeter Miles Davis received his 1958 Critics poll and Readers poll plaques from Down 
Beat's associate editor Dom Cerulli recently, during Davis’ engagement at New York's Village 
Vanguard. Davis, voted the top trumpeter in jazz by both critics and readers, also accepted the 
New Star Critics poll plaque for his pianist, Bill Evans. 


The cabaret card ruling is being 
contested in two separate cases cur- 
rently before the state’s highest court. 
One action is the complaint brought 
by Atty. Maxwell T. Cohen on be- 
half of pianist Billy Rubenstein, 
bandleader Johnny Richards, and 
trombonist J. J. Johnson (Down 
Beat, Dec. 11). The other, also 
brought by Cohen, is on behalf of 
the employer and employees of the 
Den, a club whose license was sus- 
pended by police because singer 
David Allen was working there with- 
out a cabaret card. 


In the latter case, Cohen sought 
an injunction to prevent the shutter- 
ing of the room, and his motion was 
granted by Judge Saypol of the state 
Supreme Court. 

The earlier case seeks to invalidate 
the cabaret card ruling under which 
musicians, entertainers, and club per- 
sonal must be issued cards—at $2.00 
each—before they can work. The ac- 
tion contends that the ruling is un- 
constitutional, does not exist as a 
statute, that the police department 
has no legal right to collect $2.00 
for the cards, and that the money 


collected is not authorized for pay- 
ment into the police pension fund. 
It also contends that certain musi- 
cians are discriminated against by 
not being allowed to work when re- 
fused cards by the police department, 
and that bandleaders are unable to 
hire men they need because of the 
ruling. 

Allen was working at the Den 
without a cabaret card, but with 
authorization permission of eligibil- 
ity for a card by the state Liquor 
Authority. 

Further action on the earlier case 
was due late in December, but indi- 
cations were that the police depart- 
ment would seek a time extension in 
answering the complaint. The Den’s 
case was also scheduled for action 
in mid-December, but it has been 
continued, probably until early next 
year. 

Meanwhile, the American Guild 
of Variety Artists has a movement 
within its membership to support 
the fight against the card rule. They 
were seeking support from the AGVA 
board, and planned to bring the is- 
sue before the full membership. 
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However, there was no answer at 
press-time from AFM President 


Kenin to Cohen’s request for support 
in the cases. In Local 802, New York, 
Al Manuti was opposed for the presi- 
dency by Ed McCullen, a musician 
campaigning on a platform of re- 
peal of the card system. Balloting 
was under way at press-time. 


Is This For Real? 

The roster of artists appearing on 
the Jan. 7 Timex jazz show on CBS- 
TV raised a few eyebrows in the 
jazz world. 

But they were raised more in won- 
der than in anger. The list, as of 
mid-December, included all jazz per- 
sonalities and not a pop singer or 
songwriter in the bunch. 

Inevitably, Louis Armstrong head- 
ed the list, which included Dizzy 
Gillespie and his group, Duke Elling- 
ton and his orchestra, the Dukes of 
Dixieland, Gene Krupa, Dakota Sta- 
ton, and the Axidentals. 

A few artists and bands in the Joe 
Glaser stable, however, are yet to be 
seen on any of the Timex shows. For 
instance, Maynard Ferguson and 
Gerry Mulligan, whose last outing 
on the show can’t really count be- 
cause of its brevity, haven't appeared. 


Banding Together 

In early December, the American 
Federation of Musicians released de- 
tails on its Best Band of the Year 
contest, announced earlier in Down 
Beat. 

The nation-wide contest is de- 
signed to promote new dance bands 
and stimulate a revival of ballroom 
dancing to live music. More than 
700 locals of the union are cooperat- 
ing with members of the National 
Ballroom Operators association and 
other representatives in the music 
field to form community committees. 
These local committees, with civic, 
music, industry, and educational 
sponsors, will promote local band 
contests, in which both amateur and 
professional musicians may compete. 

Ten semi-finalist bands from the 
U. S. and Canada will compete in 
a national playoff for the title at 
Easter time. Winners will be featured 
on coast-to-coast television, will make 
a national tour of leading ballrooms, 
and will record on LP for Decca 
Records, according to an AFM 
spokesman. In addition, members of 
the Best Band of 1959 will be 
equipped with brand new Conn in- 
struments as gifts from that com- 
pany. 

The contest, designed as an an- 
nual competition, has been launched 
on the local level already. Member- 
ship in the AFM is not a qualifica- 
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tion for participation. The size of 
the bands competing must not ex- 
ceed 15 men. Name bands are not 
eligible. The AFM has set Jan. 15 
as the deadline for applications. De- 
tails on the contest can be obtained 
from AFM locals or from the AFM 
office at 425 Park Ave., New York 
ee, Nk. 


Billy's Bounce 

Billy Butterfield has become a 
Virginia squire and proprietor of a 
“regional” traveling band at the 
same time. 

The former studio and recording 
trumpet man is living near Smith- 
field, Va., in a newly built house. 
When he’s not keeping tabs on Mrs. 
B. (known professionally as Dotty 
Smith and once Dotty Dare) and 
twin daughters Deborah and Judy, 
he is fronting a six-piece combo at 
one of the many service facilities in 
Tidewater, Va. 

Why the retreat from jazzdom’s 
metropolitan area? “The status of 
the musician has changed,” Butter- 
field said. “He used to have some 
glamour. Now the musician is like 
everybody else—the plumber, the 
carpenter.” 

This—and the fact that Mrs. B. 
hails from Virginia—convinced Billy 
that he wouldn’t be happy bucking 
the band scene in New York. With 
clarinet-vibist Tom Gwaltney, a 
Norfolk jazzman, he formed his new 
group. Danny Myers, a San Antonio, 
Tex., trombonist; Junie Sauls, a 
Hampton, Va., guitarist; Alton 
Smith, a local bass man, and Paul 
Brock, a Philadelphia drummer, 
round out the personnel. 

The Butterfield band has been 
playing a busy local schedule and 
plans a southern swing for the 
spring. 


Final Bar 


Artur Rodzinski, former conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony and 
the New York Philharmonic orches- 
tras, died late in November in a 
Boston hospital. 

The 64-year-old leader was dis- 
covered conducting in Warsaw, Po- 
land, by Leopold Stokowski, who 
brought him to America. His first 
position in the U. S. was as Stokow- 
ski’s assistant with the Philadelphia 
orchestra in the 1920s. 

Among orchestras the conductor 
led were the Hollywood Bowl sum- 
mer concerts, the San _ Francisco 
Symphony, the Detroit Symphony, 
and the Los Angeles and Rochester 
Philharmonics. His work has been 
preserved on scores of records and 
LPs. 


Herman D. Kenin, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, recently announced 
details of the AFM's Best Band of the Year 
contest. For information on it, see the story on 
this page. 


Ella Fitzgerald recently was a guest on the 
Milton Berle NBC-TV show. She's shown here 
during rehearsal with Berle. 


Johnny Mandel, composer of the score for 
the United Artists film, | want to Live, visited 
with Blue Note owner Frank Holzfeind (left) 
during a recent Chicago sojourn. The two are 
shown here in conversation at the club. 
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U.S.A. MIDWEST 
Onward, Ever Onward 


The leaders are joining in. 

Mercury Records became the latest 
recently, when it announced its entry 
into the stereo tape cartridge mar- 
ket. 

The entry of the firm into the new 
field of tape merchandising will be 
made early in January with the re- 
lease of tape cartridge versions of the 
Minneapolis Symphony’s recording 
of Tchaikovsky’s 18/2 Overture and 
David Carroll’s pop recording, Let’s 
Dance. 

Mercury president Irving B. 
Green announced that the firm is 
prepared to produce cartridges on a 
broad scale as soon as cartridge play- 
back equipment becomes available 
to the buying public. 

In a related move, Mercury an- 
nounced that the 18/2 Overture re- 
cording, one of the most popular 
classical LPs in the nation, will be 
issued in stereo disc and stereo tape 
form soon. 


Another Award For WFMT 


The most popular FM station in 
Chicago recently won another award 
for its quality programming. 

WFMT, which claims a_ larger 
share of the Chicago radio audience 
than the majority of the AM stations 
in the area, was awarded the Thomas 
Alva Edison foundation award as 
“the radio station that best served 
youth” during 1958. 

The award consisted of a scroll 
commending the station’s program- 
ming and an Edison scholarship of 
$1,000 to be awarded by WFMT to 
a high school senior in the Chicago 
area for college education. 

The station, according to the foun- 
dation, was selected from among the 
country’s nearly 4,000 stations be- 
cause of the high caliber of its pro- 
grams (oriented to a fine arts sched- 
ule) and the integrity of its policies. 

It was the first time in the history 
of the award that an FM station won 
the honor. 


Joining The FM Ranks 


The success of FM station opera- 
tions in the Chicago area has led to 
the formation of another station. 

Late in November, WFMQ (on a 
107.5 frequency) went on the air in 
daily operation from 4 p.m. to mid- 
night. Among the programs sched- 
uled are nightly editorials presented 
by Chicago Daily News (and former 
Down Beat) columnist Jack Mabley; 
Sound for the Sightless, a public serv- 
ice program for the blind, and broad- 
casts of full length operas, with 
commentary by Peter Jacobi, editor 
of Chicago’s Lyric Opera News. 


Bandleader Herb Pomeroy, arranger Ernie Wilkins, singer Irene Kral, and arranger-reed man 
Al Cohn were among the participants at a recent United Artists’ record session. The final product 
was an LP by Miss Kral, backed by the Pomeroy band. It's set for release soon. 


A Visit From Pres 


Tenor man Lester Young, one of 
the great figures in jazz history, was 
set to return to Chicago in late De- 
cember. 

Sponsored by jazz promoter Joe 
Segal, Young has been set for ap- 
pearances in Lockport-Joliet on Dec. 
27, in Evanston’s Swedish hall on 
Dec. 28, and at Robert’s Show lounge 
in Chicago on Dec. 29. 

According to Segal, plans for 
future sessions include appearances 
soon by reed man James Moody, too. 
In addition, Segal will continue his 
Monday evening jam sessions at the 
Gate of Horn folk music club. The 
sessions have become the meeting 
place and performing center for 
many local and visiting jazzmen. 


In Time Of Need 


The word spread. 

Drummer-jazz club owner Danny 
Alvin, gravely ill, needed aid. 

Chicago musicians gathered for a 
benefit, at Alvin’s Basin Street club 
in late November. Among those pres- 
ent were Georg Brunis, Jimmy Ille, 
Freddie Wacker, Art Hodes, and Bill 
Johnson and their groups, plus Gene 
Krupa, Chet Roble, the Muskrat 
Ramblers, and members of Alvin’s 
and Bob Scobey’s bands. Blue Note 
owner Frank Holzfeind was there, 
too. 

The benefit, with more than 350 in 
attendance, netted more than $1,000 
for Alvin. 

Alvin, however, did not live to 


accept the funds. The 54-year-old 
jazzman died on Dec. 5. 
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Spread It Around 


Nearly three years ago, when 
Cecil Read began his revolt against 
the AFM administration of James 
C. Petrillo, the most potent ingredi- 
ent in his formula was_ protest 
against the handling of music per- 
formance trust funds, a “cause’’ ad- 
hered to by Down Beat as well. 


These funds, Read claimed, were 
being stashed away in a bank vault 
when they should be going into the 
pockets of the musicians who earned 
them. The support he got from Los 
Angeles musicians who felt the same 
way led to the formation of his 
Musicians Guild of America. 

Today, by virtue of a new feder- 
ation policy directed by president 
Herman D. Kenin, trust fund money 
is finding its way into the wallets 
of many of those musicians who 
either earned it in the first place or 
others who need it to support their 
families. 

From a nonmaterial standpoint, 
moreover, the new plan to spread 
the trust fund money around is re- 
sulting in some of the best music 
education in the history of the pub- 
lic school system. 

Every week a different band is as- 
signed to play a concert or dance 
in a Los- Angeles high school or 
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junior college. The bands can range 
in size from small groups to full 
orchestras. They work school assem- 
blies where no admission of any 
kind is charged. Scale for sidemen is 
$18 a session or $24 if the event is 
a dance—and the money comes from 
the trust funds. 


Handling the project in the 
Los Angeles area is former Bob 
Crosby trumpeter Max Herman, 
who works under the supervision of 
local president, Eliot Daniel. 


“We're concentrating on sending 
out big bands first,” Herman told 
Down Beat. “Mostly new bands, or 
those that’ve been rehearsing here 
at the union. The idea is to get the 
kids used to the sound of big bands, 
to get the idea into their heads that 
dance music doesn’t have to be rock 
and roll to be fun. So far, the thing 
has been working out fine.” 


Herman said he feels sure that 
AFM locals in all the major cities 
will follow Local 47’s lead. He added 
that the local is hoping for an in- 
creased allocation of trust fund 
money to broaden the project. 


Some of the bands assigned to 
school concerts and dances are Si 
Zentner’s, Bob  Florence’s, Chuck 
Marlowe's, Jerry Fielding’s, Joe 
Dolney’s, Med Flory’s, Rene Bloch’s, 
and Claude Gordon's. 


Porgy Waxing Hot 


With the much ballyhooed movie 
version of George Gershwin’s and 
DuBose Heyward’s opera, Porgy and 
Bess, due to hit the road-show route 
this summer, record company in- 
terest in the famous score has been 
mounting to frenzied heights in 
recent months. 


First major label into the act was 
Columbia which will release the 
official soundtrack album from the 
picture utilizing the Todd-AO six- 
track stereophonic process. 


Capitol has recorded the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic orchestra under 
the baton of Felix Slatkin in selec- 
tions from the score, and is expected 
to release the package in conjunc- 
tion with the picture’s national 
premiere. 


Seen as one of best bets saleswise 
is Verve’s forthcoming set from 
Porgy by Louis Armstrong and Ella 
Fitzgerald which was recorded al- 
most a year ago and held in the 
Granz can for release this January. 
It is expected to be the first Porgy 
album on the market. 


An entry in the vocal area will be 
12 ¢ DOWN BEAT 


Handerchief on head, Lovis Armstrong mugs for Danny Kaye on the Paramount set of The Five 
Pennies, the life story of Red Nichols now being filmed in Hollywood. Kaye portrays Nichols. 
Armstrong has a featured role in the film. Shown in the background is Armstrong's bassist, 


Mort Herbert. 


Decca’s set by the film’s “Sportin’ 
Life,” Sammy Davis Sings Porgy 
And Bess. 

Inevitably, the Gershwin music 
will get the jazz treatment from at 
least two labels, Dot and Tampa. 
Bob Crosby will lead a not-so-Dixie 
band playing the arrangements of 
Bill Stegmeyer on the former label. 
Personnel on the Tampa jazz LP 
consists of Buddy Collette, reeds; 
Pete Jolly, accordion; Gerry Wiggins, 
organ; Red Callender, bass, and 
Louis Bellson, drums. 


Tampa's Mode 


A change of face for an entire LP 
catalog consisting mostly of jazz al- 
bums by name west coast musicians 
may banish an apparent jinx-in-the- 
market-place and give new life to a 
defunct line. 


Taking a chance this month on a 
possible sales transfusion for the 
Mode catalog recorded in 1957 by 
A&R enfant terrible Red Clyde, 
Tampa Records’ boss Bob Scherman 
leased 60 albums lock, stock, and 
stereo from Mode angels Maurie 


Zanoff and Charlie Weintraub and 
prepared to release half of them on 
Jan. 15. 


Scherman’s solution to previous 
dealer apathy toward the line, which 
ranges from albums by stalwarts 
Terry Gibbs and Conte Candoli to 
vocal newcomer Joy Bryan, consists 
of a complete facelift for the covers. 
According to the Tampa mahoff, 
who has leased the catalog on a 10- 
year basis, the principal merchandis- 
ing trouble lay in the portrait-type 
covers with which Clyde originally 
released the albums. Scherman plans 
to dress up the line under the Tampa 
banner with radically altered cover 
art treatment. 


Mid-January releases will consist 
of 15 stereo LPs and the same num- 
ber of monaural albums. None of 
the stereo packages, according to 
Scherman, has been previously is- 
sued. 


Included in the Tampa-acquired 
catalog are albums by Herbie Mann, 
Buddy Collette, Marty Paich, Bobby 
Troup, Stan Levey, Red Mitchell, 
Mel Lewis, and Lucy Ann Polk. 
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Cross Section 





J.C. Higginbotham 


‘| Make Records 
And Forget About Them’ 


At 52, Jack (J. C.) Higginbotham has had a career 
in jazz surpassed by very few musicians on the scene 
today. Born in Atlanta, Ga., J. C. was raised in Cin- 
cinnati, where his sister Eutris bought him his first 
trombone, an instrument he had to have after trying a 
few tentative notes on one belonging to his older 
brother. 

The lean, soft-spoken jazzman has toured the coun- 
try and overseas with scores of bands and groups, in- 
cluding Luis Russell, Chick Webb, Fletcher Henderson, 
Lucky Millinder, Louis Armstrong, and Henry (Red) 
Allen. Jazz poll results in the ’40s attested to his in- 
fluence on the trombone, which he helped make a brash, 
gutty, forceful jazz instrument. 

Until recently, Higgy had been working with Allen 
at the Metropole in New York, but left after 50 weeks on 
orders from his physician. He lives in Manhattan, where 
he works weekend club dates, is available for record 
sessions, makes regular appearances on the Art Ford 
TV Jazz Party, and relaxes by watching TV and giving 
pointers to many young trombonists. 

His recollections and comments to a variety of sub- 
jects for this Cross Section follow: 

Boston: “I went up there to play two weeks, and I 
stayed five years. It’s a good city, but it’s kind of drowsy. 
Everything is quiet. I had money and I wanted to leave 
many times, but I just didn’t do it. Finally, I played up 
at Dartmouth college, and said I was going to leave 
afterwards. I called Jack Crystal to find out about work- 
ing in New York, and I came home. There’s no place 
like New York.” 

WHEN THE SAINTs Go MARCHING IN: “That was the 
first record featuring me on it. I made it with Luis 
Russell in 1930 or '32. I still play it today. You've got 
to play it!” 

STEREOPHONIC SouNbD: “I don’t buy records. I make 
them and forget about them. I don’t like to hear them. 
They don’t sound good. They don’t have that real 
sound.” 

THE VALVE TROMBONE: “I played it in the Cotton 
Club, during the show, Jeepers Creepers, with Louis 
Armstrong and Maxine Sullivan. We had three trom- 
bone players in the band, Wilbur de Paris, George 
Washington, and myself. On Wilbur's night off, I'd 
play his valve trombone. I liked it okay, but it doesn’t 
sound like the real trombone. It’s an easy way to work, 
though.” 

Los ANGELEs: “I played there, and how. The first 
time was with Louis -(Armstrong) at the Vogue. I 
remember that we had to open an umbrella in an 


automobile to keep the rain off us. We stayed out there 
three months, but I prefer the east. It’s like another 
world out there.” 

Cicars: “Not for me. Chesterfields only.” 

CoLeMAN Hawkins: “Nobody can outplay him. He’s 
my man. One time on the Fletcher Henderson band, he 
took on everybody. Five brass and three rhythm couldn't 
drown him out. He stood up, turned around and faced 
us, and nobody could outplay him.” 

Paris: “‘Well, if you can’t say something good, you 
might as well keep still. It was something new and 
exciting, though. But I loved Amsterdam. It was so 
quiet, and everybody was cool.” 

Mutes: “Don’t believe in them. Don’t hide no notes, 
let them come out bad, if they’re going to. I never use 
them.” 

THE METROPOLE: “I worked there for 50 weeks, and 
I was a nervous wreck. My doctor told me I'd better 
quit. You’re not supposed to always play that loud. 
If you play soft, they think you're ritzy. But you can do 
a lot of -pretty things, and play better when you play 
soft. I had to quit; it was too much.” 

Drummers: “I think the three best drummers I ever 
played with were Sid Catlett, Chick Webb, and Mickey 
Sheen. Mickey is quite a dummer; he doesn’t lose a 
beat. Catlett and Webb .. . they were just great, that’s 
all.” 

TV: “It’s fun to do, especially with Art Ford. - You 
don’t have to worry about rehearsals and going against 
time. If you’ve got good musicians, you don’t need 
rehearsals. He just gets us together, and we pick out 
the tunes and play them. It’s playing and relaxation.” 

Luis Russet: “One of the grestest bandleaders any- 
one could have. He paid me more money than he got 
himself.” 

Louis ArMsTRONG: “Oh, boy! I remember we were 
having a rehearsal this Saturday afternoon, and Louis 
Metcalf took a piece of pasteboard and made a crown. 
He put it on his head and said he was the king of 
trumpeters in New York. Then Louis Armstrong played, 
and Metcalf jumped off the stand. We didn’t see him 
for a while: Armstrong is the greatest trumpet player, 
and the greatest guy to get along with.” 
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Farmer: “I guess I first heard 
louis about 
1948, in person, 
On records, I'd 
heard him a lot 
earlier.” 

Ferguson: .“I 
was about 13 ; 
when I first saw Armstrong. He came 
to Montreal with a big band, and 
played in the auditorium that’s now 
the Bellview Casino. I had heard 
him on records prior to that. My 
mother bought me his theme song, 
Sleepy Time Down South, and | 
also had Struttin’ With Some Barbe- 


, 





cue. 

At this point, everyone agreed on 
the scope of Louis’ influence. 

Braff: “He influenced everyone's 
playing. Lester Young... everyone.” 

Farmer: “His playing was an in- 
fluence on mine, but not directly. 
It's like hearing someone who plays 
good, and who makes you want to 
get the most out of your horn.” 

Ferguson: “I never really had one 
hero, but quite a few of them. Louis 
was one. I felt he enjoyed what he 
was doing more than the others.” 

Stewart: “He’s an influence on 
everyone who plays a horn. He 
definitely influenced my playing. I 
think most in the conception. He 
taught the world how trumpet 
should be played.” 

Jones: “At first, I think he did in- 
fluence me. For the first few years, 
anyway, in things like attack and the 
living part of his playing. But this 
was just before the era when it be- 
came hip to be cool... about 1948. 
Right after that, I went over to Diz.” 

Gillespie: ‘Louis’ playing influ- 
enced mine in a round-about way, 
through Roy. Roy got a lot from 
Louis’ concep- 
tion, and I got 
a lot from him.” 

Hackett: “His 
playing influ- 
‘need everybody. 
His conception, 
his. ideas . .. 
everything. To 
me, he’s the per- § 
lect hot trumpet player.” 

Chere was less general agreement 
on Armstrong's biggest contribution 
lO Jazz. 

Hackett: “I think it’s his perform- 
ance. He’s been heard all over the 
world, and he has influenced any- 
one who is interested in music.” 

Gillespie: “His music is his big- 
gest contribution, for my personal 
taste. 





Jones: “I wish I had been around 
more. I'd like to have been around 


15 years and be about 16 years old 
now. But I'd say Louis biggest contri- 
bution is that he was first. He wrote 
the book on trumpet. There’s a lot 
of things in his playing that you've 
got to respect today.” 

Farmer: “Louis’ contribution, I 
think, has been that he was really 
playing horn at a time when not 
many people were doing it. He was 
a good instrumentalist; one of the 
first and one of the greatest. And he 
started something... .” 

Stewart: “Well, I'd say his biggest 
contribution. was getting me the job 
with Fletcher Henderson. Seriously, 
I really feel that without his influ- 
ence, I couldn’t imagine what trum- 
pet playing would be’ like. He 
showed there was more range than 
high C, and more drive than the 
syncopation used before him. He did 
so many things...” 

Ferguson: “Since Louis is associ- 
ated with the word, jazz; he has 
made the public conscious of jazz. 
That shouldn’t be ignored or put 
down. People love Louis. He's the 
hot jazz trumpeter off the river boat. 
He has a very beloved name.” 

Braff: “His biggest contribution 
was in just being. He happens to be 
the mother and father of music. And 
he’s more important than Bach.” 

As it must in every conversation 
about Armstrong, the subject soon 
becomes a_ treasured performance. 
Sometimes it’s a record. Sometimes 
it’s an in-person appearance. 

But always it’s a memory to be rel- 
ished for trumpet men. 

Ferguson: “I guess I like Struttin’ 
With Some Barbecue because the 
band is out of tune and raggedy, 
but Armstrong is carrying the whole 
thing, and he’s wailing.” 

Stewart: “My favorite is Hotter 
Than That. Fireworks! And_ that 
came from the period I enjoyed him 
most in.” 

Farmer: “I can’t right now think 
of the name of the tune, but it was 
made around 1927, and I always 
liked it because it sounded contem- 
porary as far as his line of melody 
and his sound was concerned.” 

Jones: “I was in Hamp’s band, 
and we.were playing opposite Louis 
in Washington, D.C. This was in 
1952. The song was Indiana, and 
Louis just amazed me. He played 
high Gs, and he was just smoking. 
I like his record of Chinatown, and, 
of course, West End Blues.” 

Gillespie: “I like: the way Louis 
sings. I like his record of that French 
tune, C’est Si Bon. He reminds me 
of a conversationalist singing. He 
sort of talks in different ranges. It 


sounds like he’s talking to me. Now, 
that’s the way I'd like to sing ° 
if I could sing. That phrasing, like 
the way I talk .. . I'd like to sing 
that way. Louis sings the way he 
talks.” 

Hackett: “I just like everything 
he touches. Struttin’ on Decca 
the things with Luis Russell’s band 
. . . for vocals, I like Jf I Could Be 
With You.” 

Braff: “For me, there’s no such 
thing as a favorite performance by 
Louis. Anything with his name on 
it, that’s all. The only things that 
make them weak are, maybe, the 
other people on them. But he always 
played the greatest with the weakest 
and corniest background. It’s as if 
he can turn off the band he’s with. 
He seems to be constantly playing 
with another band. I wish I could 
hear that band!” 


Our roundtablers dig Armstrong 
for more than his music. Many are 
personal friends, 
with whom Arm- 
strong has had 
good times off- 
stand as well as 
on. 

Hackett: °*I 
think he’s just 
about the great- 
est guy who ever 
lived. When he’s 
in town, I go 
over to his house 
and we sit 
around and talk 
about a hundred 
things. There's 
another wonder- 
ful thing about him that nobody 
knows. He’s a very generous person. 
He gives to a lot of charities. And 
he likes to help people, and not 
exploit it.” 





Gillespie: “Louis is not two-faced. 
He’s one of the most sincere people 
you'll find. You always know what 
he thinks. He doesn’t bite his tongue, 
although sometimes he puts his foot 
in his mouth. But he’s honest. That's 
the quality I admire in him.” 

Stewart: ‘I'd like to say I feel 
Louis truly was the direct turning 
point ... the reason for this wonder- 
ful music. He was the creator, the 
innovator, and at the same time one 
who gave the world much more than 
he received.” 

Jones: “He has been one of the 
most original figures ever on the 
scene. He's been a very strong voice 
in jazz.” 

Braff: “That cat is loved all over 
the world. And better than any. of 
the political leaders.” 
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By Dick Hadlock 


" The smiling man stood in the 
doorway, squinting as California 
sunlight bounced off the swimming 
pool onto his tawny face. A girl of 4 
edged cautiously to his side, await- 
ing her father’s reaction to this 
visitor. 

Edward (Kid) Ory led the way 
into a handsome living room that 
looked through tall trees to the 
valley below. Relaxing in this house 
in the hillside community bearing 
the unlikely name of Sleepy Hollow, 
Ory discussed his jazz career, a 63- 
year career that has stretched from 
firsthand acquaintance with the 
music of Buddy Bolden to sharing 
a festival bill with Dizzy Gillespie. 

Ory is indefatigable at 72 and has 
no intention of retiring. He proves 
it five nights a week in his San Fran- 
cisco club situated and called On 
the Levee. 

He is a gentle man but continues 
to direct his band with unques- 
tioned authority and firm command. 

Every moment on the stand is, for 
him, a whirligig of trombone play- 
ing, holding tempos in place, regu- 
lating dynamics. This he can ac- 
complish even while appearing un- 
concerned with it—for the benefit of 
the customers. What the latter may 
take for an outburst of Ory enthusi- 
asm in fact may be a blaring re- 
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minder to someone who strayed too 
far from the arrangement. 

Like several New Orleans mu- 
sicians — Sidney Bechet and Bunk 
Johnson come quickly to mind—Kid 
Ory values disciplined and cohesive 
ensemble work even before friend- 
ship in his own band. He never has 
fronted a sloppy organization. 

The current Ory band (Cedric 
Haywood, piano; Charlie Oden, 
bass; Bob Osibin, drums; Thomas 
Jefferson, trumpet, and Bill Shea, 
clarinet) is uncommonly loose- 
jointed, as Ory aggregations go; their 
nightly rundown of standards and 
ballads occasionally takes on a Nick- 
sieland air of free-wheeling boister- 
ousness. 

When that happens, Ory may 
twitch meaningfully and snap his 
crew into a series of co-ordinated sub- 
tone choruses that generate inten- 
sity through restraint, instead of 
decibels. 


Jefferson, a young veteran of the 
Paul Barbarin and George Lewis 
bands, enlarges the expressive scope 
of the band with a personal, crystal- 
line style that now and then emerges 
like a fusion of Bobby Hackett and 
Henry Goodwin. 

Pianist Haywood, once a Joe Oli- 
ver sideman, has worked frequently 
with modern saxophonist Brew 


Moore: in San Francisco. He meets 
the qualifications decreed by Ory: 
“A good pianist feeds you fat chords 
and promotes coming in on the 
afterbeat.” 

“I thought about forming a swing 
band when I came out of retirement 
in the early ’40s,” Ory said, recall- 
ing his fondness for Count Basie, 
Benny Goodman, and Bob Crosby, 
“but they went out about then, so I 
decided on the small group.” 


For a short time he worked with 
a quartet that included trumpeter 
Red Mack. In 1944, Orson Welles, 
whose radio shows were to be largely 
responsible for reinstating Ory as a 
leading jazz figure, called for a New 
Orleans “Dixieland” unit. 

The old-timers who were re- 
united with Ory for the occasion 
sounded so good they decided to 
stay together. 


Clarinetist Jimmie Noone died 
during the Welles series, but trum- 
peter Mutt Carey, bassist Ed Gar- 
land, pianist Buster Wilson, and 
guitarist Bud Scott joined Ory. 


Forgotten now were rough depres- 
sion times, years of chicken farming 
and nearly a decade of musical ab- 
stention as Ed discovered his second 
wind and an eager audience ready 
to return to plain, unvarnished 
dance music. Playing for dancers 
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was a craft that Ory had learned well 
in New Orleans. 

The dancing patrons of Lincoln 
Park, back in pre-World War I 
New Orleans, were delichted, too, 
by the Kid’s soft, relaxed music that 
swung as it soothed. Unlike the 
rough and Bunyanesque Bolden, 
Ory could play melodies with a sen- 
suous whisper, to which the women 
gave more than casual ear. 

“All those fellows from the Ori- 
ginal Dixieland Jazz Band used to 
sit on the park bridge and listen to 
us,” the composer of Muskrat Ram- 
ble recalled. 

“They never learned how to play 
relaxed, though. Most of the Dixie- 
land bands today are just as fast 
and loud, too. Everyone plays lead, 
forgetting harmony, and there is sel- 
dom any conception or even good 
tone.” 


The Kid still commands a velvety, 
singing tone when he wants it for 
numbers like Mood Indigo or the 
seldom’ heard ballad Without You 
for an Inspiration, Dear, which is 
his theme. 


Contemplating the months of in- 
activity that followed his European 
tour and his recent recovery from 
2 serious operation, Ory observed 
that his “lip came back so strong 
that I played a half-tone sharp.” 





He added with a chuckle that a 
firmly stuck tuning slide required 
transposing every tune for a while, 
to compensate for his robust em- 
bouchure. As he spoke, his youngest 
and most adoring fan watched every 
gesture. 

“Boo (for Babette) can blow a 
few trombone notes already,” Ory 
declared, his eyes aglow with pa- 
ternal pride. 

Barbara Ory frequently accom- 
panies her husband to work in one 
of their Citroen cars (part of Ed’s 
profits from appearances in France). 
At the club she may turn up behind 
the cash register, interviewing a 
salesman, or reminding Ed to take 
his pills at midnight. Her energy 
and dedication are vital ingredients 
in the material success of On the 
Levee. 

Ory still regards Louis Armstrong 
with enormous admiration. “One 
time in Chicago,” the trombonist 
remembered, “Jabbo Smith came in 
with blood in his eye for Louis, 
thinking he would blow him out. 
When Louis finished playing, Jabbo 
said, ‘I’m gonna get a trombone.’ 
Johnny Dunn tried to take Louis, 
too. Same thing.” 


“Johnny Dodds was like Arm- 
strong, in a way,” said the man who 
nurtured both talents. “Both of them 





went from nothing to something 
great in about six months’ time. 
Pops Foster told me about hearing 
a guy who worked on the car tracks 
and played clarinet. Johnny could 
just about run his scales, but I took 
him in the band.” 

As probably the first major voice 
on jazz trombone, Ory has formed 
some opinions of others who play 
the instrument as he has watched 
the music develop through the years. 
He unhesitatingly listed Jack Tea- 
garden, J. C. Higginbotham, Law- 
rence Brown, and Tommy Dorsey, 
“each for a different reason,” as ma- 
jor contributors. 

Of the earlier New Orleans men, 
he placed Zue Robertson and Hon- 
ore Dutrey above all others. 

And curiously, the Kid Ory of to- 
day, playing as well as he has at any 
time during his “comeback,” dis- 
plays a startling conceptual resem- 
blance to another man he admires 
but who is years his junior—Dickie 
Wells. 

Not long ago, a mildly lubricated 
conventioner from Canada walked 
up to Ory, stating simply, “I got 
your old records, Kid. You're a leg- 
end.” 

The Kid, whose home address, in- 
cidentally, is Legend Road, is too 
busy organizing his future to take 
notice. 
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By George Hoefer 

= “It’s just giving out... doing what 
you're put there to do,” Red Allen 
said with a gesture. It was his ex- 
planation of what he thinks about 
the music that has made him sort of 
Mr. Jazz to many persons in the 
last decade and a half. 

Allen now plays at the Metropole 
on Seventh Ave. in New York City 
—on the platform that holds the 
greatest side show in jazz. That plat- 
form is known by the musicians 
themselves as the race track, where, 
afternoon and night, there is con- 
tinuous hard blowing by a constant- 
ly changing roster of such names as 
Coleman Hawkins, Roy Eldridge, 
Charlie Shavers, Jimmy McPartland, 
Tony Parenti, Claude Hopkins, Cozy 
Cole, in fact, almost anyone who 
for the moment hasn’t anything bet- 
ter to do. 

There is usually an alternating 
Dixie and swing group, but rarely, 
if ever, will a modern unit be found 
there: they just don’t play loud 
enough to suit the owners. 

Proof that Red Allen gives out is 
his four-year tenure as a leader of 
both Dixie and swing groups. 

Allen said he never has signed a 
contract for more than two weeks, 
with a two-week option, during his 
career as a leader. Yet, he invariably 
has found himself spending years at 
a time in a given spot and has be- 
come a landmark in jazz for young 
persons in New York, Chicago, San 


Francisco, Boston, and Los Angeles. 

The youngsters who come to see 
him seldom are the kind who follow 
jazz to the last note of an esoteric 
alto in an obscure corner. Red’s fol- 
lowers usually bring a date, and Red 
is usually as far as they go, or want 
to go, in the jazz picture. 

Perhaps the key to Allen’s success 
is that he plays a stirring New Or- 
leans horn and can make the listener 
feel it’s being played directly to him. 
And his personality never lets down. 
His friends are greeted as soon as 
they are seen by, “My Man,” and if 
he feels especially warm, this will be 
followed by a “whamp whamp” or 
“good deal!” 

Red said of his fans, “Sure, they 
write to me all the time. Even send 
me pictures of their wives and 
babies . . . tell me what they are do- 
ing. Some of ‘em I remember. Of 
course, I’m bound to forget a lot of 
them. But lots of ’em I do remember. 

“T was traveling down to New Or- 
leans in my car last month, and when 
I got into Knoxville, I passed a guy 
in a car on a street. This cat passed 
me and waved. When we were side 
by side at a stop light, he hollered 
over, ‘Aren’t you Red Allen?’ He 
said when I passed him, he saw my 
New York license plates and put two 
and two together. It turned out he 
used to listen to me a lot at Joe 
Sherman’s Down Beat room in Chi- 
cago during the war. He teaches at 
the University of Tennessee down 
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there. Man, I didn’t remember him, 
but it was sure nice seeing him.” 

Another reason for Allen’s long, 
uninterrupted engagements is his 
ability to get on friendly terms with 
the operator-boss. 

He has an especially kind feeling 
for ex-pug Joe Sherman, for whom 
he worked from 1942 to 1945 in a 
dark basement on Randolph St. in 
Chicago. When the Down Beat room 
wasn't packed tight, Joe would sta- 
tion himself at the street door and 
literally pull in customers by the 
arm until even the breathing space 
was filled. 

Of the band Allen had at the 
Down Beat, trombonist J. C. Higgin- 
botham and bassist Benny Moten 
still play with him occasionally at 
the Metropole. Altoist Don Stovall 
is around New York but out of the 
business as a regular. When asked 
about the other member of the 
group, pianist General Morgan, Red 
remarked, “Sad news ... Just the 
other day Stovall phoned to tell me 

. the General drowned in Lake 
Michigan.” 

Many illustrious single acts worked 
with Allen during the Down Beat 
days. There were Billie Holiday, 
Alberta Hunter, and tenor man Ben 
Webster, among others. 

Red recalled, “I kept telling Joe 
(Sherman) the lady wash room at- 
tendant could sing real good. I called 
her Dinahmite, and one night we 
had her sing for Lionel Hampton. 


Wasn't long before she didn’t show 
up for work. She was over at the 
Sherman hotel, in the Panther room, 
featured as Dinah Washington, vo- 
calist with Lionel Hampton’s band.” 

Allen was born in West New Or- 
leans, better known as Algiers, La., 
across the Mississippi from the Cres- 
cent City, on Jan. 7, 1908. 

His father, Henry Allen Sr., led 
one of the most esteemed brass bands 
in the area. They played for all the 
functions in Algiers and sometimes 
took the ferry over to Canal St. and 
competed with the best brass in Or- 
leans. Henry senior played cornet 
and was a contemporary of the 
fabled Buddy Bolden. 

“My father had me in his band 
as early as 1916,” Red said. “He gave 
me a peck horn and carried me 
around with the band. He'd stand 
me on a street corner, and I'd play. 
The people applauded, so I guess I 
was doing what I was supposed to 
do. Or else the people were getting 
a kick out of that peck horn. It was 
a trick mellophone with the bell 
sticking straight up.” 

Allen joined King Oliver’s Jazz 
band in 1927 while the King was in 
St. Louis. He had been playing on 
the Island Queen riverboat with 
Fate Marable and decided he would 
like to travel around on dry land for 
awhile. Oliver was on the road at 
the time. 

“Many old jazz fans seem to think 
I joined Oliver in Chicago because 
Oliver played so long at the Royal 
Gardens, Lincoln Gardens, and Plan- 
tation,” Allen said. “Man, I never 
saw Chicago until I went there with 
Fletcher Henderson in 1933.” 

At this point an extraneous 
thought came to Red: “Hell, I’ve 
never been out of the United States, 
except for Canada. With all the cats 
that are going to Europe these days, 
everyone thinks I’m a world trav- 
eler.” 

By the time Oliver decided to go 
to New York City, trumpeter Allen 
was too lonesome and wanted to go 
back to New Orleans. He couldn't 
resist the urge and went back to join 
Walter (Fats) Pichon’s band at the 
Pelican dance hall. 

Even though Red didn’t go to 
New York, his reputation did, and 
some of his friends saw to it that his 
name was mentioned when a horn 
man was needed in a band. 

Soon after returning to the delta 
country, Allen received offers from 
Duke Ellington and his old friend 
from home, pianist Luis Russell, to 
go to New York. Asked why he didn’t 
join Ellington, he replied, “In 
those days Duke wasn’t so great, and 





besides I knew more cats in the 
Russell band.” 


Allen soon was well established in 
New York. When Oliver, who had 
been having a tough time in the big 
city, wasn’t able to play trumpet on 
his own record, because of dental 
trouble, Red stepped in and played 
some fine choruses on the Oliver 
Victors in 1929-1930. 


Allen also made records under 
his own name for Victor and teamed 
up with Hawkins for the Allen- 
Hawkins Vocalion slides. 


This period in the early 1930s 
found him playing with such big 
groups as Henderson’s, Teddy Hill's, 
and the Mills Blue Rhythm band. 
The arrangers for the latter group 
put together the famous riff tune 
Ride, Red, Ride, expressly as an 
Allen feature. He also was a regular 
in the Russell band fronted by Louis 
Armstrong. 

Beginning about 1940, Red started 
leading his own small units on 52nd 
St. and spent two years at the Onyx 
and a year at Kelly’s Stables. An- 
other long engagement in New York 
was at Cafe Society Downtown. On 
the west coast, his longest stay was 
at the Hangover in San Francisco, 
where he put in four years. 

Allen said he still gets lonesome 
for New Orleans. 

“Down there, you’re kin for a 
long time—you’ve got fourth, fifth, 
and even sixth cousins,” he observed. 
“Up here, you're lucky to be a grand- 
father. I am a grandfather. My son, 
Henry Allen III, is married and 
lives here in New York and works 
on the police force. He’s got a 4-year- 
old daughter named _ Alcornette. 
She’s sort of named after my wife, 
whose name is Alcorn, and my cor- 
net—good deal.” 

Red makes regular trips back to 
Algiers to see his cousins and to 
pick up a load of red beans. 


“Man, I bring back as many as 
I can get in the back of my car,” he 
said. “But they don’t taste the same 
when I get ’em up here .. . It’s the 
salt water down there, I guess, makes 
‘em taste right.” 


On the subject of the young jazz 
musicians, Allen has mixed feelings. 
He admires the techniques and ideas 
of the good ones, but finds a great 
many who make it by learning a 12- 
bar blues and blasting away on a 
single note. 


“Those cats play what they want, 
good or bad, and they tell guys like 
Coleman Hawkins off,” Red _ said. 
“Some of them would sound better 
if they lay on their backs and played 
with their toes.” 
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™ The scene was the exclusive Wood- 
mere country club on posh Long 
Island. 

The band playing for the well- 
dressed dancers was Maynard Fer- 
guson’s, a crew believed to be more 
at home roaring on the stand at 
Birdland than playing softly pulsing 
dance music. 

But, there they were, playing for 
dancers. And the floor was filled. 
Then Maynard began to receive re- 
quests for “a little concert of jazz.” 

He and the band obliged, and the 
dancers gathered around to listen to 
the 12-piece band play some rocket- 
ing, brash music at tempos and vol- 
umes they quite probably had not 
heard since the last time Stravinsky 
was scheduled at the Philharmonic. 
They huddled together as_ rain 
started falling, and cheered every 
number. 

After the concert, an elderly gen- 
tleman approached Ferguson, thrust 


his hand at the bandleader’s, and 
declared, ‘““That was wonderful . . . 
simply wonderful. Why, this band 
is as hot as... as the Casa Loma 
band.” 


Said Ferguson, “That may have 
sounded strange at first, but actually 
it was the highest compliment that 
man could pay us. I was delighted.” 


The dance and impromptu con- 
cert is typical of the way things are 
breaking for the band these days. To 
support the band’s swinging presen- 
tations, Maynard has had to gather 
a suitable dance book for college 
and private dates. But inevitably re- 
quests start coming in for a concert 
as the dancers seemingly wait for 
the band, and its leader, to cut 
loose. 

“If we can do a three hour dance 
with a concert,” Ferguson said, 
“that’s a great opportunity to make 
new friends for jazz especially 
among the younger students. The 
dance book doesn't mean we've gone 
commercial. 

“What it is, is a means to an end. 
We are limited, very definitely, for 
places to play. There are a lot of 
good jazz rooms in the country that 
just cannot take a big band. 

“All that’s really required to keep 
a band together is to keep working, 
and we are fortunate in that we seem 
to be doing better and better.” 


Somehow, since the Ferguson band 
came into being in 1956, it has man- 
aged to keep alive and to weld a 
more and more distinctive sound. 
Times have been lean, though, and 
there were stretches where the only 
appearances the band made were at 
rehearsal studios, and its members— 
Maynard included — had to make 
studio dates to keep ends together. 


Maynard's LPs were generally cut 
with studio bands, and the emphasis 
was on his spectacular abilities. The 
earliest version of the band, The 


Birdland Dream Band, was recorded ‘ 


in two volumes on Vik, and the cur- 
rent version of his organization was 
represented with Mercury’s Boy 
With A Lot Of Brass. But in neither 
case were the LPs representative of 
the band as it is today. 


Closest is the Roulette Message 
From Newport set, the band’s New- 
port program cut in studios shortly 
after the festival. Highlighted here 
are some of the band’s strengths: the 
raw, almost primitive power of the 
ensemble when it roars; the always 
impressive use of dynamics; May- 
nard’s brilliant horn works; the 
writing by members of the band; 
and a feeling that Ferguson can 
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THE AXIDENTALS 

Although the music world is over-popu- 
lated with vocal groups, few of these 
groups make musical Among the 
groups that do is the Axidentals: Ann 
Bohigian, Bob Sumners, Milt Chapman, 
and Sandy Rogers. Four music school 
graduates (San Francisco state college), 
they manage to sing in a versatile, fresh, 
appealing manner. 

On The Axidentals (ABC Paramount 
232) the group is backed by Kai Winding’s 
trombone corps on a tour of a dozen tunes, 
including Day In, Day Out; The Gypsy in 
My Soul; No Moon at All; Walkin’; Fla- 
mingo, and Out of This World. All the 
tunes are performed with a. satisfying 
awareness of both music and lyrics. Other 
groups should listen to this one. And so 
should plenty of record buyers. (D. G.) 


sense. 


BOB CENTANO 

First Time Out (Stepheny 4006) is pre- 
cisely that for the big band of Bob Centano, 
21-year-old Chicagoan. The band, which 
existed in the rehearsal state for months, 
began acquiring jobs on the basis of its 
versatility and accumulated talent. It is a 
jazz-based concert and dance band; this LP 
includes typical selections from both parts 
of the book. 

Among the tunes included are Centano’s 
Theme; Taboo; Something Else; I'll Re- 
member April; Slow Stroll; I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows; Come Rain or Come 
Shine; El Sueno de Centano; Secret Love, 
and I’m Glad There is You. 

Despite some rough edges, this band is a 
shouting unit. It’s refreshing to learn that a 
record company will invest funds in record- 
ing a local band in its debut. This band 
deserves to be heard. And judging from this 
LP, more may be heard from it in months 
to come. (D.G.) 


PERRY COMO 

Perry turns his hand to religious-type 
songs, and does them very well, indeed, in 
When You Come To The End Of The Day 
(RCA Victor LPM-1885). I liked particu- 
larly the beat and the feeling of He’s Got 
The Whole World In His Hands and Scar- 
let Ribbons. In addition to the title song, 
there are In The Garden; Only One; All 
Through The Night, and May The Good 
Lord Bless And Keep You, among the tracks. 
A very tastefully done set, with backing by 
Mitchell Ayres and the Ray Charles Singers. 
(D.C.) 
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GEORGE CORDOBA 


Lovers of the simple tonal beauty of the 
unamplified guitar should find immense 
satisfaction in this internationally flavored 
set, titled Guitarra Exotica (Dot 3134), by 
California-born George Cordoba. 

The guitarist has selected folk and semi- 
folk themes from Spain, Italy, Mexico, the 
Philippines, Algiers, Greece, Colombia, 
Portugal, France, China, and Brazil — 
dances, love songs, marches — and accords 
them an individuality of interpretation 
marked by gorgeous purity of tone and 
an amazingly fast technique. In Zacatecas 
(Mexico) , for example, he simulates a live- 
ly marching band with a digital dexterity 
that is bound to cause widespread dismay 
among guitar students — or send them 
running back to the woodshed. 

In Casbah and Macao (Algiers and 
China) Cordoba evokes impressions Moor- 
ish and Oriental; Brazil is given a rapid, 
if rather conventional, dance treatment. 

This is a superior guitar album which, 
despite the lack of other accompanying in- 
struments, holds the interest throughout. 
Next time it might be interesting to hear 
35-year-old Cordoba go to work on some 
classical material. (J.A.T.) 


BING CROSBY-ROSEMARY CLOONEY 

Fancy Meeting You Here (RCA Victor 
LPM 1854) is an unqualified delight. 
Blending the talents of Crosby and Clooney 
ou a global tour format proves a rewarding 
listening experience. 

The LP is based on an idea by Sammy 
Cahn and Jimmy Van Heusen, who con- 
tributed two tunes which serve as a frame- 
work: Fancy Meeting You Here and Love 
Won’t Let You Get Away, and revised lyrics 
on some of the other tunes included. Among 
them are On a Slow Boat to China; I Can’t 
Get Started; Hindustan; It Happened in 
Monterey; You Came a Long Way From 
St. Louis; How About You; Brazil; Isle of 
Capri; Say Si Si, and Calcutta. 

This is a wonderfully casual tour, with 
a good time had by all, including Crosby, 
Clooney, and Billy May’s hard-charging 
studio band. The high point for me was 
the genuinely incomparable St. Louis, which 
may well become the definitive pop version 
of that tune. 

Si Rady, who produced this for Victor, 
deserves a bonus. It’s a splendid album, one 
you should add to your collection without 
reservation. (D.G.) 


JACQUELINE FRANCOIS 

Miss Francois, currently working in New 
York with Don Elliott among her musical 
cohorts, presents an excellent set of French 
songs on L’Air De Paris, (Columbia CL 
1200). In one instance, at least, L’Air de 
Paris is filled with American jazz. One 
track, titled Le Piano de Mauvaise Vie, is 
Gerry Mulligan’s Jeru set to words. There's 
also a fine version of Kurt Weill’s Bilbao- 
Song, and a series of enchantingly melodic 
French tunes. Recommended heartily for 
Francophiles. (D.C.) 


JUDY GARLAND 

Judy Garland possesses the ability to 
project which dwarfs that of most pop 
singers. She manages to communicate with 
her audience without utilizing gimmicks 
or studied methodology. In Judy in Love 
(Capitol T 1036) she indicates that she 
has lost little of the incomparable charm 
and talent associated with her, despite the 
ravages of career and personal frustrations. 

Backed by Nelson Riddle’s studio band, 
she weaves her way through an I1-tune 
set, including J Can’t Give You Anything 
But Love; More Than You Know; I Con- 
centrate on You; I’m Confessin’; Do it 
Again, and Day In, Day Out. She fondles 
Anything But Love in a rare, perceptive 
ballad interpretation. She projects con- 
tagiously on This is It. The final bars of 
I am Loved are as evocative and pointed 
as_ possible. 

A genuinely vibrant, original talent, she 
is one of the few moving singers around 
today. (D.G.) 


GATEWAY SINGERS 

Competing with the Weavers in the folk 
music field is like trying to outdo the Elling- 
ton band on its home ground. The Gate- 
way Singers, an ambitious, able group, are 
attempting precisely that these days. On 
The Gateway Singers in Hi-Fi (Decca DL 
8742), the group indicates that it doesn't 
have to rely on the Weavers for inspiration 
in order to project effectively. 

The members of the group: Jerry Walter, 
Ernie Sheldon, Travis Edmonson, and con- 
tralto Elmerlee Thomas, are capable musi- 
cians-singers. There are traces of the Weav- 
ers’ repertoire and style throughout this 
album, but there are moments of individu- 
ality as well. Among the tunes included are 
the gospel-flavored All Over the VV orld; Ed- 
monson’s Rollin’ Home; Big Rock Candy 
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Mountain; Colorado Trail; Shenandoah; 
Hey-Li-Lee; the Negro spiritual, Let Me 
Fly; Kisses Sweeter Than Wine; Malaguena 
Salderosa; and four others. 

The performances are satisfying, on a 
more modest level than that maintained by 
the Weavers. However, the group manifests 
enough potential here to discard the Weav- 
ers’ influence and head out on its own 
merits. With obvious commercial orienta- 
tion, the group should do wel. This LP 
is worth hearing. (D.G.) 


EYDIE GORME 


For Gorme Sings Showstoppers (ABC- 
Paramount 254), Eydie lets loose that big 
warm voice of her’s, and covers a wide 
range, from the belting of I Cain’t Say No 
and Johnny One Note to the warm and 
throbbing My Funny Valentine (she’s 
superb on this one) to the haunting Hello, 
Young Lovers. There are more, and she does 
them all with a sure sense of time, musi- 
cianship, and, when called for, humor, 
Eydie has the voice and the professional ap- 
proach. She’s easily among the few very 
best pop singers. But when is she going to 
have either a regular TV show or a Broad- 
way vehicle for this grand talent? (D.C.) 


JULIETTE GRECO 


In Juliette (Columbia WL 138), Miss 
Greco continues to add to her reputation as 
a singer. She may now have that side of 
her career overshadowed by her movie 
work, but she remains a splendid singer of 
French songs, who has a wide range of 
emotional expression at her command. On 
this set, she sings an enchanting Musique 
Mechanique; a piquant La Valse Des Si 
(the waltz lyric consists of one word, si, in 
a variety of acquiescent inflections); a 
haunting Java Partout, and a mournful La 
Complainte. Her voice is a perfect vehicle 
for the peculiarly Gallic construction and 
verve of the songs. (D.C.) 


WOODY HERMAN 


Woody Herman, torch singer, is the 
possessor of an almost indefinable charm, 
a wistful, tender quality that invests his 
renditions of the dozen love ballads in 
Love Is the Sweetest Thing—Sometimes 
(Verve 2096) with something of the un- 
forgettable. 

He sings in a relaxed, nasal, almost 
world-weary manner, redolent of a 1,000- 
and-one nights on the Greyhound, such 
nostalgic chestnuts as Darn That Dream, 
The Folks Who Live on the Hill, or 
Something I Dreamed Last Night to sensi- 
tive, almost unobtrusive accompaniment by 
Frank DeVol’s orchestra. 

Pertinent, sentimental obbligati are 
played principally by Bill Harris’ trom- 
bone, Georgie Auld’s tenor and ‘Ted 
Nash’s alto. 

Nor are all the songs romantically slow- 
tempoed. You’re Blase is a slow rocker 
with hefty brass; Pardon Me, Pretty Baby 
is medium-up and swinging all the way 
as Woody injects a note of his own spe- 
cial brand of humor. 

Recorded in the spring of 1957, this 
album is a most welcome addition to 
Hermania. (J.A.T.) 


MORGANA KING 


Miss King has a big, healthy voice which 
can become a tender, passionate voice on 
demand. She illustrates this emotional range 
very handsomely on Let Me Love You 
(United Artists UAL-30020-S, also available 
monophonic). Backing by a group includ- 
ing Chuck Wayne, Chauncey Welsch, 
Johnny Cresci, Jimmy Jones, Ernie Furtado, 
and Sam Most is sensitive, and swinging, 
when needed. Wayne, particularly, plays 
beautifully behind her on several tracks. 
Among the tunes: J’ll Never Smile Again; 
(ll Remember April; The End Of A Love 
Affair, and two versions of I’ve Found A 
New Baby. In addition to using her voice 
intelligently, Miss King sings with a throb- 
bing warmth that is very satisfying in this 
day of voiceless singers. Stereo sound adds 
richness, and isn’t gimmicked. (D.C.) 


MIKE NICHOLS-ELAINE MAY 


Mike Nichols and Elaine May are mem- 
bers of a valuable, small group of con- 
temporary satirists. Their first LP, Mike 
Nichols and Elaine May (Mercury MG 
20376) reflects some of their talent and 
basic appeal. 

The twosome’s initial LP was a com- 
pletely improvised session. Without scripts 
or rehearsal, the pair managed to ad lib in 
characteristically pointed form. With Marty 
Rubenstein contributing appropriate back- 
ground piano, they weave their way adeptly 
through eight dialogues, all related to the 
often absurd life of Modern Man and 
Modern Woman. 

Included are a cocktail lounge discus- 
sion between a favor-seeking boss and _ his 
naive, if cautious, secretary; a conversation 
titled Bach To Bach, which is a demolish- 
ingly effective approach to psychiatrically- 
oriented couples, and a Spellbound-type 
sequence, right out of a Freud textbook. 

Both members of this inimitable team are 
extremely perceptive, able actors, and adept 
wits. They have a well-developed sense of 
improvisation and proper development and 
timing. This LP should serve as an intro- 
duction for them to many fans, and a 
vigorous introduction at that. (D.G.) 


SY OLIVER 


A generation of Americans grew up danc- 
ing to the arrangements of Sy Oliver, played 
by the Lunceford and Tommy Dorsey bands. 
In the liner notes for Sentimental Sy (Dot 
3132) the point is aptly made that “... 
They used to say that the Lunceford and 
Dorsey bands had a built-in beat. And in- 
deed they did. Sy Oliver built it in with 
every arrangement he wrote.” 

That quality is constantly evident 
throughout this album, a representative col- 
lection of the arranger’s best known charts. 
The band is a romping, top-caliber studio 
aggregation the personnel of which unfor- 
tunately is unlisted on the liner. (For the 
record, with strings omitted, lineup is: 
Charlie Shavers, Ernie Royal, Ray Cope- 
land, Reunald Jones, and Jimmy Notting- 
ham, trumpets; Frank Saracco, Bobby Byrne, 
Vincent Forchetti, and Tom Mitchell, trom- 
bones; Phil Bodner and George Dorsey, al- 
tos; Sam Taylor and Babe Fresk, tenors; 


Dave McRae, baritone; Hank Jones, piano; 
George Barnes, guitar; Sandy Block, bass; 
Jimmy Crawford, drums. 

Not all of the tracks are jumpers. Star 
Dust and Without A Song are smooth bal- 
lads warmly sung by Keith Texter and Lil- 
ian Clark (Mrs. Oliver). Other singers on 
the different tracks are Sy himself, (Yes In- 
deed; Chicago; Blue Skies), Jerry Duane, 
Sylvia Texter, Robert Bollinger, and Dave 
Vogel. 

This is a happy and successful recreation 
of the great days of Dorsey. That strato- 
spheric trumpet “battle” between Shavers 
and Royal on Well Git It is just as frenetic 
as ever. (J.A.T.) 


ANN RICHARDS 


Mrs. Stan Kenton, known on LP covers 
as Ann Richards, makes her LP debut on 
Capitol T 1087, titled simply Ann Richards. 
Backed by Brian Farnon’s studio band, 
playing Warren Barker arrangements, Mrs, 
Kenton works her way through the cus- 
tomary dozen tunes. Among them are 
Moanin’ Low; Poor Little Rich Girl; 
Should I; I’m in the Market For You; 
Lullaby of Broadway, and Will You Still 
Be Mine. 

Although this is not an astonishingly 
impressive debut, it is on a_ professional 
level. Interestingly, she manifests little 
dependence on the O'Day-Christy-Connor 
tradition. Rather, she is a straightforward 
pop vocalist, devoted, apparently, to sing- 
ing with an obvious effort to remain in 
tune. At times, her restraint lends a rather 
bland air to the proceedings, but she 
manages to emerge at times to indicate 
that she could occupy a niche among the 
more able pop singers. (D.G.) 


GEORGE SHEARING 


You, John Doe, Mainstreet, U.S.A., are 
lounging on a marble balcony overlooking 
Rio’s Avenida Atlantica. It is dusk and the 
young lady by your side is something of a 
cross between Brigitte Bardot and Maria 
Schell. You sip your martinis and gaze out 
over the shimmering South Atlantic. Some- 
where beyond the harbor mouth a school of 
flying fish scatter a momentary iridescence 
in the tropical twilight. From somewhere 
far away the quiet pulse of a samba seeps 
into your very being. Your young lady 
nuzzles close, coaxing, “Let us go inside, 
my darling. It’s such a drag out here...” 
You do. 

Well, that’s how the dream goes and it 
is the mood engendered by George Shear- 
ing’s Latin Lace (Capitol T1082). Backed 
by a throbbing Afro-Cuban rhythm section, 
the piano-vibes combination weaves magic 
about such songs as Serenata; Tu Mi De- 
lirio; Cali Mambo; Sand In My Shoes; 
Mambo Caribe, and It’s Not For Me To 
Say. It's Shearing in a lush, romantic mood 
that never gets farther out than a fast-mov- 
ing, exotic mambo. Breathlessly recom- 
mended for inveterate balcony-loungers, 
martini-sippers, or just summer evening 
dreamers. 

Meanwhile, back on that Rio balcony... 
(skip it, just dig the cover instead. You 
may get the idea.) (J.A.T.) 
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jazz records 


Records are reviewed by Dom Cerulli, Don Gold, John A. Tynan, and Martin Williams and 
are initialed by the writers. Ratings: * * *& * * Excellent, * * * * Very Good, * * * Good, 


*x * Fair, * Poor. 





Manny Albam 


JAZZ NEW YORK—Dot 9004 (Jazz Horizons 
Series): 1. Thruway; 2. They All Laughed; 3. In 
a Mist; 4. Fresh Flute; 5. Dot’s Right; 6. Hebe, 
the Cups Please!; 7. The Nether Regions. 

Personnel: Gene Quill, alto, clarinet; Al Cohn, 
tenor; Pepper Adams, baritone; Bernie Glow, 
Ernie Royal, trumpets; Bob Brookmeyer, Jim Dahl, 
trombones; Tommy Mitchell, bass trombone; Osie 
Johnson, drums. On Tracks 1, 7 add Donald Byrd, 
trumpet; Zoot Sims, tenor; Dick Katz, piano; 
Milt Hinton, bass. On Tracks 3, 5, 6 add Art 
Farmer, trumpet; Frank Socolow, tenor; Eddie 
Costa, piano, vibes; Hinton, bass. On Tracks 2, 4 
add Jerome Richardson, flute, tenor; Nick Travis, 
trumpet; Katz, piano; Joe Benjamin, bass. 


Rating: &k& kK k *& 

For a late starter in the modern jazz field, 
Dot lost no time in assembling a first-class 
catalog, as varied as it is worthwhile. This 
latest view of the jazz horizon is seen 
through the prismatic lenses of arranger 
Albam, who here has written a very good 
set indeed for these New Yorkers. 

Thruway and Laughed are rousing open- 
ers, with Byrd's trumpet featured on the 
former and Quill’s alto in forceful evidence 
along with the equally vigorous baritone of 
Adams on the second track. 

Beiderbecke’s In a Mist is a delicately 
woven release spotlighting Costa’s soft vibes 


and ensemble writing as colorful and supple 
as Bix’ trumpet. 

Flute again underscores the varying tex- 
ture of this album and forcefully reminds 
that is much 


one of the fact Richardson 


too seldom recorded a flutist. 


The second side consists of three tracks 
separately moving down in tempo to the 
closing Nether, “ . where the dark, low 
beings dwell,” according to the notes. Writ- 
ten to feature the bottom horns, the piece 
becomes a solidly grooving vehicle for bari- 
tone, trombone, and the tenors, all of whom, 
in company with Katz’ basic piano, sound 
Albam’'s chuck- 


comfortably at home with 


ling theme. 
This is a 
counts. 


several 
First, because of the superlative 


successful album on 
writing and second, because of the enthu 
siastic solos. Make this one. (].A.T.) 


Chet Baker 
IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU: CHET BAKER 
SINGS. Riverside RLP12-278: Do It The Hard 
Way; I'm Old Fashioned; You're Driving Me 
Crazy; It Could Happen To You; My Heart Stood 





jazz best-sellers 


Here are the 20 best-selling jazz record albums in the country. This bi- 
weekly survey is conducted among 300 retail record outlets across the country 
and represents a cross section of shops, not just those which specialize in jazz. 


Ahmad Jamal, But Not For 
Me (Argo 628) 


Jonah Jones, Swingin’ on 
Broadway (Capitol 963) 


Dave Brubeck, In Europe 
(Columbia 1168) 


Dakota Staton, The Late, 
Late Show (Capitol 876) 


Jonah Jones, Jumpin’ 
With Jonah (Capitol 1039) 





Count Basie, Basie Plays Hefti 
(Roulette 52011) 


Dakota Staton, Dynamic! 
(Capitol 1054) 


Erroll Garner, Paris Impressions 
(Columbia 219) 


Duke Ellington, Black, Brown, 
and Beige (Columbia 1162) 


Modern Jazz Quartet, No Sun 
in Venice (Atlantic 1284) 


DOWN BEAT 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


24 @ 


the second ten 


6. Shelly Manne and His 
Friends, My Fair Lady 
(Contemporary 3527) 


Erroll Garner, Concert by 
the Sea (Columbia 883) 


Miles Davis, Miles Ahead 
(Columbia 1041) 


George Shearing, Bur- 
nished Brass (Capitol 1038) 


Jonah Jones, Muted Jazz 
(Capitol 839) 


10. 





16. Ramsey Lewis, Gentlemen of 


Jazz (Argo 627) 


17. John Coltrane, Blue Train 


(Blue Note 1577) 


Ray Charles-Milt Jackson, Soul 
Brothers (Atlantic 1279) 


Andre Previn and His Pals, Gigi 
(Contemporary 3548) 


18. 
19. 


Ella Fitzgerald, Cole Porter 
Song Book (Verve 4001) 


Still; The More I See You; Everything Happens 
To Me; Dancing on the Ceiling; How Long Has 
This Been Going On?; Old Devil Moon. 

Personnel: Baker, vocal and trumpet (Tracks 3, 
5, 6); Kenny Drew, piano; George Morrow 
(Tracks 1, 2, 5, 7, 8) or Sam Jones (all other 
tracks), bass; Philly Joe Jones (Tracks 1, 2, 5 
7, 8) or Danny Richmond (all other tracks), 
drums. 

Rating: * 

Can you carry a tune? Is your time al! 
right? Sing! If your voice has hardly any 
range, hardly any volume, shaky pitch, no 
body or bottom, no matter. If it quavers 
a bit and if you project a certain tarnished 
boyish (not exactly adolescent, almost child 
ish) pleading, you'll make it. A certain kind 
of girl with strong maternal instincts but 
no one to mother will love you. You'll mak« 
it. The way you make it may have little on 
nothing to do with music, but that happens 
all the time anyway. 

And if the whole thing frustrates you a 
bit, there’s the trumpet. If you have a 
talent for lyric variations, use it a bit. Just 
employ a knowledge of modern jazz har 
monies. And you can borrow someone else's 
style. Of course, you may not develop your 
own talent or even discover what it’s like, 
but that goes on all the time too. Anyway, 
you've got a large following and you've won 
a lot of polls, so who needs to develop his 
talent? 

And by all 
sections. 


means get good rhythm 

There are improvisations, “scat” choruses 
on Hard Way and Ceiling where that frag 
ile, melodic talent that Baker has, but has 
hardly explored, comes through the piping 
voice. What happened to that talent, and 
why has he almost given it up for imita 
tion? Was it over-praise? Was he worried 
about whether he was playing jazz the way 
it was fashionably acceptable to play it? 
Whatever it was, at least some of the talent 
(maybe all of it) is still there. And it’s his 
own. (M.W.) 


Count Basie 


BASIE PLAYS HEFTI—Roulette R-52011: 
Has Anyone Here Seen asie; Cute; Pensive 
Miss; Sloo Foot; It’s Awf'ly Nice to Be With 
You; Scoot; A Little Tempo, Please; Late Date; 
Count Down; Bag-A’ Bones; Pony Tail. 

Personnel: Basie, piano and leader; Billy 
Mitchell, Marshall Royal, Frank Wess, Frank 
Foster, Charlie Fowlkes, reeds; Joe Newman, 
Thad Jones, Wendell Culley, Snookie Young, 
trumpets; Al Grey, Bennie Powell, Henry Coker, 
trombones; Freddie Green, guitar; Ed Jones, bass; 
Sonny Payne, drums. 


Rating: * * 

The Basie band has a drive that’s diffi- 
cult to restrain. Yet this array of Hefti 
charts is disturbingly bland. Most of the 
charts are based on dull riffs, which the 
band exploits as well as possible. However, 
there’s very little to exploit in this col- 
lection of trifles. 

Since there is little challenge here, the 
solos are not up to par. There's simply 
very little to explore. Cute and Scoot are 
“cute”, gimmicked charts, lightweight in 
every sense. Young's playing almost saves 
Pensive, an uninspired ballad line. Nice 
sounds like something out of a junior col- 
lege musical production. Count, which 
opens with the band counting down in 
recognition of antiseptic radiation, be- 
comes a Wess-Foster note throwing con- 
test. Bones is an exercise for the trombone 
section, based on a series of dreadfully 
monotonous figures. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Results of the 1958 Down Beat Readers’ Poll included 
one thoroughly unexpected and unprecedented 

set of results—a new record for close finishes in the 
voting, as Erroll Garner, long recognized as a 
popular favorite, topped the list of pianists by 

the remarkably slim margin of just 3 votes 

more than Thelonious Monk. 


But such an unexpected twist is thoroughly in 
keeping with the Monk tradition. Since the earliest 
years of modern jazz, Thelonious has been creating 
the most provocative and unexpected of contemporary 
music. For much of this time, he has been 
considered too “far out’”’ and esoteric for many 
listeners. But recently...unexpectedly...with 

no change at all in Monk’s own uncompromising 
creativity, the public has come to Thelonious — to 

a rapidly growing appreciation and enjoyment of his 
complex, significant musical accomplishments. 


YOU 
CAN 
ALWAYS 
EXPECT THE 
UNEXPECTED 
FROM 


THELONIOUS 


The most dramatic indication of this change is ia 
Down Beat poll results of the past three years: 

in 1956... Monk was a distant 17th among pianists 

in 1957...he had climbed to 6th place 

and in 1958 ...an inches-from-victory 2nd place finish. 





RIVERSIDE Records joins Thelonious in thanking Down Beat 
readers for their ever-stronger stamp of approval; and 
RIVERSIDE is proud to remind you that Monk is an exclusive 
RIVERSIDE artist. He can be heard at his challenging, cons 
sistently creative best on these eight outstanding albums: 


THELONIOUS ae eee 


THELONIOUS non QUARTE phe JOHNNY vate 


; 
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Thelonious in Action (12-262). Misterioso: Thelonious Monk Quartet (12-279). 


Mulligan Meets Monk (12-247) . . 
Monk's Music (12-242) . . . with Hawkins, (@feliigelal-e 
Thelonious Himself (12-235)... 


Brilliant Corners (12-226) .. . with Rollins, Roach. 
The Unique Thelonious Monk (12-209) .. . with Blakey. 
Thelonious Monk plays Duke Ellington (12-201). 


. with Gerry Mulligan 


te)loM olielilen 


NRIVERSIDE 


ABBEY LINCOLN: Magically 
exciting jazz voice, with Dor- 


ham, Golson. (12-277) 


CHET BAKER SINGS: Adozen 
great standards by the top 
West Coast star. (12-278) 


In Orbit: CLARK TERRY, plus 
brilliant Thelonious Monk 


relTetate) (12-271) 





DONALD BYRD ELVIN JONES 

DOUG WATKINS BOSBY TIMMONS 
PEPPER ADAMS Quintet: Ex- 
citingly live recording at Five 
Spot Cafe; with Donald Byrd. 
(12-265 





JOHNNY GRIFFIN: Way Out 

—the new tenor sensation 

blows with top rhythm. 
(12-274) 


SONNY ROLLINS: Freedom 
Suite — rich, provocative and 
best-selling extended compo 


sition. (12-258 
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unreleased all-star session by 
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ALABAMA CONCERTO san 
CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 


ALABAMA CONCERTO: New 

extended work, with great 

blowing by Cannonball. 
(12-276) 
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PORTER: interpretations of top 
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EVANS BRADSHAW: Brilliant 
debut of .a sensational new 
piano stylist. Look out for him! 

(12-263 
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JOE ALBANY: The Right Com- 
bination —legendary modern 


pianist makes his first LP. With’ 


Warne Marsh. (12-270) 


MAX ROACH: Unique sound 


of the great drummer's fine 
new, pianoless group. 
(12-280) 
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CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 
The fabulous alto star at his 
driving best, in his Riverside 
debut. (12-269) 
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BENNY GOLSON: the Modern 
Touch of his tenor & his tunes 
with a ‘dream’ sextet: J. J., 
12-256 
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RIVERSIDE DRIVE: Top jazz 
men at top tempos—an anthol 
ogy featuring Monk, Rollin: 
etc. (12-267 
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NAT ADDERLEY: Branching Out (12-285) 
Nat's first for Riverside is a deep-down, earthy one, 
featuring Johnny Griffin and the remarkable ‘Three 


Sounds" rhythm section. Just Released 


KCI) 
= MONI 


ON TEMPORARY SERIE 


KENNY DORHAM: This Is the Moment (12-275) 
Here's the new and distinctive jazz vocal style of a lead- 
ing trumpet star, as ‘‘K.D.’’ sings and plays. With Curtis 
Fuller. Just Released 


IN NEW YORK 


CHET BAKER in New York (12-281) 
A more driving Chet than ever before, sparked by top- 
rated Easterners Johnny Griffin, Al Haig, Paul Chambers, 


Philly Joe Jones. Just Released 
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PHILLY JOE JONES: Blues for Dracula (12-282) 
Philly’s sensational vampire monologue gets his swinging 
first album off to a truly different start. With Nat Ad- 


derley. Just Released 
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SOULTRANE 


JOHN COLTRANE PRLP 7142 
Coltrane's latest release! SOULTRANE showcases 
the dynamic tenor innovator with the backing of 
the ‘‘cookin'est rhythm section anywhere: Red 
Garland, Paul Chambers and Arthur Taylor. 
“This album gives further proof that John Coltrane 
is one of the most important jazz artists on the 
current scene"’. Dom Cerulli rated SOULTRANE 
* *& & *& *& «in Down Beat. 





OTHER JOHN COLTRANE ALBUMS 
JOHN COLTRANE WITH THE 
RED GARLAND TRIO PRLP 7123 
JOHN COLTRANE PRLP 7105 
TWO TENORS (Coltrane-Mobley) PRLP 7043 
WHEELIN’ & DEALIN’ 


(Coltrane-Wess-Quinichette) PRLP 7130 
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SAXOPHONE COLOSSUS 
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SAXOPHONE COLOSSUS 


SONNY ROLLINS PRLP 7079 
SAXOPHONE COLOSSUS is considered by many 
to be one of Rollins’ very best records. ‘‘Rollins 
displays humor, gentleness, a delicate feeling for 
beauty in line and a puckish sense of humor. It 
is all modern jazz of the first rank."’ 

Ralph J. Gleason: Downbeat 





OTHER ROLLINS ALBUMS 

TOUR DE FORCE PRL 

SONNY ROLLINS PLAYS FOR BIRD 

THELONIOUS MONK AND SONNY 
ROLLINS 

MOVIN’ OUT 

TENOR MADNESS (with Coltrane) 

SONNY ROLLINS PLUS FOUR 

SONNY ROLLINS WITH THE MJQ 

WORKTIME 
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This is a band capable of quite vigorous 
expression, a band with a justifiably sound 
reputation. It operates impressively in the 
blues world and in tangential areas, with 
soloists who can speak with more authority 
than many big band soloists. Here, how- 
ever, Hefti has written 11 superficial charts 
for the band. Even this band, which can 
“swing” in terms of any definition of that 
verb, has-a tough time confronting them. 

This might be decent music for very 
respectable dance dates, but it is little more 
than that. The band’s rhythmic pulse and 
overall professionalism prevent this from 
becoming a total loss, but Basie has done 
much better than this. 

There’s no need for the Basie band to 
perform concertos, suites, or similarly con- 
structed works. However, the band does 
require charts of some imagination. Hefti 
has not supplied them this time around. 

Come back, big Quincy. (D.G.) 


Chris Connor 


CHRIS CRAFT—Atlantic 1290; Moonlight in 
Vermont; Blow, Gabriel, Blow; Here Lies Love; 
Be a Clown; Good For Nothin’; On the First 
Warm Day; Chinatown, My Chinatown; One 
Love Affair; The Night We Called It a Day; 
Johnny One Note; Lover Man; Be My All. 


Personnel: Miss Connor, vocals; Tracks 2, 3, 
7, and 9—Bobby Jaspar, flute; Stan Free, piano; 
Mundell Lowe, guitar; Percy Heath, bass; Ed 
Shaughnessy, drums. Tracks 5, 6, 8, and 12—Al 
Epstein, English horn and bass clarinet; Free, 
piano; owe, guitar; George Duvivier, bass; 
Shaughnessy, drums. Tracks 1, 4, 10, and 1ll— 
Free, Lowe, Duvivier, and Shaughnessy. 


Rating: k &k &k 2 

Miss Connor’s latest«LP is representative 
of her efforts these days. There is a char- 
acteristically splendid selection of tunes, in- 
cluding three by the able Bart Howard 
(Warm, Affair, and All). The backing is 
tasteful. Miss Connor sings in her moody 
fashion and manages to project lyric con- 
tent rather well. Technically, she is a lim- 
ited singer. Her voice is not an accurately 
flexible instrument. 

Among the high points here are How- 
ard’s Warm, a kind of modernized English 
folk song in a simple, lightly romantic 
vein; the racing Chinatown; Howard's bal- 
ladic Affair; an illuminated Night, with 
Tom Adair’s lyrics interpreted effectively, 
and the stunning Howard ballad, All. 

All the arrangements were done by Miss 
Connor's accompanist, Free, who manages 
to inject several aimless solos, too. For the 
most part, his arrangements complement 
the singer’s approach, without intruding. 

The recorded sound, by the way, is ex- 
cellent. It’s probably because the “transfer 
from master tapes to master lacquers is 
made from the Ampex to a Scully Variable 
Pitch Lathe with Cook Lateral Feedback 
cutterhead,” as the notes state. (D.G.) 


Bert Dahlander 

SKAL—Verve MG V-8253: How Do You Do; 
Johnson’s Wax; When Lights Are Low; Hip 
Soup; But Not For Me; Room 608; Medley— 
Everything Happens To Me, Moonlight In Ver- 
mont, Flamingo. 

Personnel: Dahlander, drums; Howard Roberts, 
guitar; Curtis Counce, bass; Victor Feldman, 


vibes. 
xxkh 
A very pleasant, and often stimulating set 


Rating: 


of tunes in varying tempos is gathered 
here by a compatible group with drummer 
Dahlander (also known as Bert Dale) at 
the helm. 

Although Feldman is not so credited, he 
is probably the pianist heard at times. The 
overall mood of the set matches the at- 
mosphere set up by Red Norvo in his small 
group sessions. There is a similar quietly 
polished sense of direction. 

I particularly liked Feldman’s vibes on 
Room 608, and the fine comping of Roberts 
throughout. Counce is steady and affirma- 
tive, and the leader does something curious 
for a drummer: keeps himself subordinated 
as a soloist to the group sound. (D.C.) 


Kenny Dorham 

THIS IS THE MOMENT—Riverside 12-275: 
Autumn Leaves; I Remember Clifford; Since I 
Fell For You; I Understand; From This Moment 
On; This is the Moment; Angel Eyes; Where Are 
You?; Golden Earrings; Make Me a Present of 

ou. 

Personnel: Dorham, vocals and trumpet; Curtis 
Fuller, trombone; Cedar Walton, piano; Sam 
Jones, bass; Charlie Persip (Tracks 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
8, and 10) and G. T. Hogan (Tracks 2, 5, and 
9), drums. 

Rating: * 2 

Apparently one of Riverside’s Major 
Bowes series (which includes a _ recently 
issued Abbey Lincoln LP, too), this excur- 
sion by trumpeter Dorham into the vocal 
realm is a dreadful waste of valuable time 
and money. 

Dorham, an important trumpeter, is a 
poor singer. His phrasing is stiffly monton- 
ous. He has some intonation difficulty. His 
pronunciation is grotesque. 

Fortunately, there are a few instrumental 
choruses on this LP and Dorham shines on 
them. But there is a vocal on each track, 
too, and these are discouraging, to say the 
least. 

Dorham, according to Riverside exec 
Orrin Keepnews’ liner notes, is “a new, 
different, and wonderfully swinging jazz 
singer.” 

New and different, yes. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, however, the time Dorham spends 
away from his trumpet in instances like this 
one is not well spent. (D.G.) 


Art Farmer 


MODERN ART—United Artists UAL 4007: 
Mox Nix; Fair Weather; Darn That Dream; 
The Touch Of Your Lips; Jubilation; Like 
Someone In Love; I Love You; Cold Breeze. 

Personnel: Farmer, trumpet; Benny Golson, 
tenor sax; Bill Evans, piano; Addison Farmer, 
bass; Dave Bailey, drums. 


Rating: kK kK kK wk * 

Here, through eight tracks covering two 
sides of an LP, is a set that must rank 
among the finest, most musical, most stim- 
ulating, and most satisfying of the year. 

Three Down Beat new stars—Farmer, 
Golson, and Evans—litterally shine with 
a creative brilliance that, at times, is just 
unbelievable. I found, too, that this quin- 
tet greets a ballad not as something to be 
bulled through or played with, but as a 
vehicle for lyrical expression. In fact, if 
there is one word which sums up this LP 
it could well be “lyrical.” 

Some tracks are simply beautiful. Farmer, 
Golson, and Evans play with warmth and 
deep feeling on Darn That Dream, The 
Touch Of Your Lips, and Like Someone 
In Love. Every track has some superlative 
playing, but I found that these were ex- 
traordinary. Perhaps because the tunes are 
ballads and are treated as such. When 
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“RED GARLAND’S LPS MAY VERY WELL 
ESTABLISH HIM AS ONE OF THE MAJOR 
INFLUENCES ON JAZZ PIANO PLAYING.” 

Ralph J. Gleason: Downbeat 


Manteca 


MANTECA PRLP 7139 
The Red Garland Trio 


A happy new release, with the trio augmented 
by Ray Barretto on conga drum. Red was at his 
exuberant best on this date and you'll like: 
MANTECA, S'WONDERFUL, LADY BE GOOD, 
EXACTLY LIKE YOU, and a soulful blues — 
MORT'S REPORT. 
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jazzmen can make their horns sing as these 
men do, it is a rare and moving experience 
in jazz. The older generation of players 
could do it, and very well. Some of our 
generation can, but mostly they tend to 
fall into devices or tricks with time to 
get through the tune. 

Hear, for instance, the lovely muted fills 
Art blows behind Golson’s soulful, melodic 
playing of Someone in Love, then Farmer's 
flowing muted solo, and Benny’s Hawk-like 
coda. 

Farmer has been maturing steadily as a 
musician. He is interested in music and in 
learning: He absorbs and builds on what 
he has absorbed, rather than parroting it 
back because it happens to be hip or in 
the current idiom. I feel, on the basis of 
his performance here and of in-person 
hearings lately, that he is certainly one of 
the very few young players today who will 
have a great deal to do with molding the 
future of jazz. The often abused phrase, a 
major talent, must be applied to this man. 

Golson, too, has come along handsomely 
in the last year or so. His one written 
contribution here, Fair Weather, is another 
of those melodic, oddly nostalgic themes 
which he creates so well. His playing is 
imaginative and bright, and he turns what 
could be a hip phrase into something quite 
fresh almost as a matter of course. 

Evans, yet another increasingly important 
jazzman, displays again the workings of a 
creative mind. Note his solos on Weather; 
Breeze, and I Love You. 

Addison Farmer and Dave Bailey give the 
soloists firm and pulsing support. Bailey, 
as usual, is tasteful and affirmative in his 
work. 

The stereo version just brings more life 
into this excellent performance. Don’t miss 
this one. (D.C.) 


International Youth Band 


NEWPORT 1958— THE INTERNATIONAL 
YOUTH BAND—Columbia CL 1246: Don’t Wait 
For Henry; Don’t Blame Me; Jazz Concerto 
for Alto Sax; Too Marvelous for Words; 
Swingin’ the Blues; Imagination; Newport Suite, 
Opus 24. 

Personnel: Marshall Brown, director; Palle 
Bolvig (Denmark), Roger Guerin (France), Dusko 
Gojkovic (Yugoslavia), Jose Manuel Magalhais 
(Portugal), trumpets; Christian Kellens (Bel- 
gium), Kurt Jarnberg (Swedes). Erich Klein- 
schuster (Austria), Albert angelsdorff (Ger- 
many), trombones; Berntt Rosengren (Sweden), 
Jan Wroblewski (Poland), tenors; Hans Salo- 
man (Austria), Wladimiro Bas Zabache (Spain), 
altos; Ronnie Ross (England), baritone; George 
Gruntz (Switzerland), piano; Gabor Szabo 
(Hungary), guitar; Rudolph Jacobs (Holland), 
bass; Gilberto Cuppini (Italy), drums. Andy 
Marsala (U.S.A.), alto soloist (Tracks 2 and 3 


only). 
Rating: * *& * 

The concept of an international jazz 
band is a wholesome one in diplomatic 
terms. It tends to indicate, as Marshall 
Brown sought to indicate, that jazz can be 
an international language. 

Unfortunately, in execution the idea is 
less effective than it is in theory. The 
hazards of extensive travel, cramped re- 
hearsal time, nervousness, and less than 
top level musicianship (with certain ex- 
ceptions) are apparent. 

The band sounded (at Newport and on 
this LP) sluggish and somewhat ragged. 
The solos are weak, with just a few excep- 
tions, which contributes, too, to the less 
than successful performance. This may well 
be due to the fact that the best jazzmen 
in Europe couldn’t or wouldn’t join the 


band. According to several reliable sources 
on European jazz, most of the jazzmen 
selected for the band were talents not 
comparable to better musicians in the same 
countries. 

The opener, Henry, is a_blues-based 
composition with a_ series of fair-to- 
stumbling solos. Blame and Concerto are 
vehicles for 16-year-old alto saxist Marsala; 
the youngster plays in a studied manner 
on both compositions. I would have pre- 
ferred another tune from the band’s book 
to one of Marsala’s tracks. 

Marvelous contains some interesting writ- 
ing by Adolph Sandole, but is hampered 
by a string of inept solos. On Blues, Ross 
and Guerin, two of the outstanding talents 
in the band, solo appropriately, with in- 
spired conception. Imagination (arranged 
by Turkish composer-arranger Arif Mar- 
din) is a Kentonish setting for trombonist 
Kellens, who plays pleasantly. 

The final track, the lengthiest in the 
LP, is a performance of Bill Russo’s New- 
port Suite. Although it was a difficult work 
for the band to perform after a minimum 
of rehearsal time, it seems to me to be the 
best executed of all its efforts, with Guerin, 
Jarnberg, and Salomon particularly effec- 
tive in solos. In two parts, the work con- 
sists of A Blues, somewhat stiffly conceived, 
and A Dance, an exuberantly developed 
and performed segment. The latter, by 
the way, is an expansion of a combo com- 
position of Russo’s which appeared in the 
March 20, 1958 Down Beat. 

In one sense, Brown did an astounding 
job within the existing limitations. The 
formation of the band, in itself, served a 
distinct purpose. But I believe that Brown 
should have been given more funds, more 
time, and more commissioned compositions 
to work with. Bolvig, Guerin, Kellens, Jarn- 
berg, Mangelsdorff, and Ross could have 
provided the nucleus of a cohesive, driving 
band. Perhaps, however, there'll be a next 
time. (D.G.) 


Mahalia Jackson 


NEWPORT 1958, MAHALIA JACKSON— 
Columbia CL 1244: An Evening Prayer; I’m On 
My Way; A City Called Heaven; It Don’t Cost 
Very Much; Walk Over God’s Heaven; The Lord's 
Prayer; Didn’t It Rain; God Is Real; He’s Got 
The Whole World In His Hands; I’m Going To 
Live The Life I Sing About In My Song; Joshua 
Fit The Battle Of Jericho; His Eye Is On The 
Sparrow. 


Personnel: Mahalia Jackson, singer; Mildred 
Falls, piano and organ. 


Rating: kK kK kk & 

At one point early Sunday morning at 
Newport, Mahalia Jackson raised her hand 
to stem the wave after wave of delirious 
applause sweeping toward the stage from 
a damp but still enthusiastic audience. 
““You make me feel like a star,” she 
cautioned. 

Looking back, Miss Jackson emerges as 
the single truly outstanding star of New- 
port, 58 and °57. And her attempts to 
turn back that applause were as futile as 
Canute’s attempts to turn back the sea. 

In every way, this set is a superior 
recording. All that is missing is the visual 
impact of Mahalia’s singing. Those who 
have seen her can easily picture her as 
she sings. Those who haven’t will have 
to rely on their ears until they get to 
see her. 

The program was excellent, and Mahalia, 
spurred by her audience, gave deeply of 
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herself. There are moments during this 
set when the audience is so still it is hard 
to believe this was ‘cut on a foggy night, 
outdoors, with some 10,000 persons in 
atiendance. 

{| doubt that you are likely to hear a 
more moving version of The Lord’s Prayer 
than the one on this set. It was powerful 
that night at Newport, and it retains that 
power on the LP. 

Of all of the volumes recorded at New- 
port in recent years, this is the one that 
stands head and shoulders above the rest. 
(D.C.) 


Jonah Jones 


SWINGIN’ AT THE CINEMA—Capitol T1083: 
True Love; Tammy; A Gal In Calico; Around 
The World; Love Is A Many-Splendored Thing; 
Colonel Bogey March; An Affair To Remember; 
Secret Love; Three Coins in the Fountain; Fas- 
cination; All the Way; Lullaby of Broadway. 


Personnel: Jones, trumpet and vocals; Hank 
Jones, piano; John Brown, bass; Harold Austin, 
drums. 


Rating: Kk *& 

Admittedly a gimmick record, this latest 
Jones pitch at the money league is more 
a tribute to his considerable versatility 
and awesome courage than to his prowess 
as an excellent jazz trumpet man. 

Why courage? Well, anyone who thinks 
it simple to swing such masterworks as the 
Colonel Bogey March or True Love should 
try it. It’s difficult enough to play such 
musical pap with anything approaching 
jazz feeling, but the task of improvising 
jazz on the melodies approaches the im- 
possible. Yet, Jonah does just that, and if 
his efforts show some strain at times it 
certainly is not that he’s not trying. 


Withal, the trumpeter rides on top of the 
excellent rhythm section to blow very good 
muted and open horn on the lot of them. 
Secret Love is one of his better efforts and, 
as he finishes the take with a muted 
bravura flourish, one is moved to applaud 
heartily. He sings slightly grated lyrics 
on a too-fast Gal and, to his own over- 
dubbed obbligato, Coins. 


The back liner dubs Jonah “. . . the 
trumpet man with the catchiest sound of 
all...” and ain’t it the truth. (J.A.T.) 


Abbey Lincoln 


IT’S MAGIC—Riverside 12-277: I Am in Love; 
It’s Magic; Just for Me; An Occasional Man; 
Ain’t Nobody’s Business; Out of the Past; Music, 
1h Please; Exactly Like You; Love; Little 

iles. 


Personnel: Miss Lincoln, vocals; Tracks 3, 4, 
and 7—Kenny Dorham, trumpet; Curtis Fuller, 
trombone; Benny Golson, tenor; Jerome Richard- 
son, flute and baritone; Wynton Kelly, piano; Paul 
Chambers, bass; Philly Joe Jones, drums. Tracks 

and 9—Art Farmer replaces Dorham; Sahib 
Shihab replaces Richardson; Sam Jones replaces 
Chambers. Tracks 5 and 8—Dorham, Golson, Kelly, 
Chambers, and Jones. Tracks 2, 6, and 10— 
Farmer, Golson, Kelly, Jones, and Jones. 


Rating: * 


"Round and ‘round she goes and where 
she stops nobody knows. 


Miss Lincoln is an attractive woman. Her 
singing is quite poor. She sings irritatingly 
out of tune. She owns a voice of limited 
range, power, and dramatic impact. Her 
approach is ploddingly studied and her 
sense of rhythm often disagrees with that of 
the rhythm section. When her tone isn’t 
monotonous, it’s often quite strident. 


The jazzmen used here are not effective 


encouragement or inspiration for Miss Lin- 
coln. Benny Golson’s arrangements are not 
among his best. As a result, this is a rather 
hideous episode. 


“Tonal qualities and phrasing and a re- 
markably swinging beat are all important 
parts of her style,” annotator Orrin Keep- 
news says in his liner notes. 


I hear none of these. 


The unfortunate aspect of issuing LPs 
like this one is that they serve simply to 
clog an already overflowing market. Genu- 
inely talented singers (like Johnny Hart- 
man, for example) can’t record successfully, 
but record companies seem eager to waste 
their facilities and funds on farces like this. 


All I ask is that ability be made the 
criterion for cutting a vocal LP. (D.G.) 


Warne Marsh 


WARNE MARSH—Atlantic 1291: Too Close 
For Comfort; Yardbird Suite; It’s All Right With 
Me; My Melancholy Baby; Just Squeeze Me; 
Excerpt. 


Personnel: Marsh, tenor; Paul Chambers, bass; 
Ronnie Ball, piano (Tracks 1, 3); Philly Joe 
Jones (Tracks 1, 3) or Paul Motion (Tracks 2, 4, 
5, 6), drums. 


Rating: * *&'2 

To be sure I wasn’t being misled by Paul 
Chambers’ and Philly Joe’s fine musical 
energy, I played Tristano’s Marionette 
again. There, and here on Comfort and It’s 
All Right, Marsh approaches a balance be- 
tween coolness and liveliness which Getz 
has, in his different way, achieved. Admit- 
ting that such reactions can be highly sub- 
jective, I think the other tracks here some- 
times come close to ambling reticence or 
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enervation. Certainly his work on Charlie 
Parker’s Yardbird dramatizes the rhythmic 
problems of this branch of “cool” playing: 
imposing an occasional foray into a more 
bopish rhythmic territory on a_ basically 
quarter-note rhythmic conception is not al- 
ways successful. And although Melancholy 
Baby opens very well, Marsh’s return after 
Chamber's solo sounds almost like a retreat 
—melodically, rhythmically, and emotional- 
ly veiled. 

Perhaps on the whole, and despite what 
Philly Joe seems to have induced, Marsh 
chose his company badly. His setting on 
the Tristano Capitols was nearly ideal; but 
his style was less personal then. Now that 
it is more personal it seems less assured. But 
it needs the right setting still. 

And by assured, I don’t mean hard, ag- 
gressive, hostile, or any of those descriptions 
that are now being thrown 
around, with disgruntled inflections, by mu- 
sicians of the cool style. Prez, Getz, Pepper, 
Desmond, can walk their own way with 
fashions and_ styles 


spuriously 


their own assurance: 
don’t make art. Excerpt seems to show that 
Marsh could, too. (M.W.) 


Gerry Mulligan 


THE JAZZ COMBO (FROM I WANT TO 
LIVE)—United Artists UAL-4006: Black Night- 
gown; Theme From I Want to Live; Night 
Watch; Frisco Club; Barbara’s Theme; Life’s a 
Funny Thing. 

Personnel: Mulligan, baritone; Art Farmer, 
trumpet; Frank Rosolino, trombone; Bud Shank, 
alto and flute; Pete Jolly, piano; Red Mitchell, 
bass; Shelly Manne, drums. 


Rating: &k& kk *& 

The United Artists film, J Want to Live, 
represents one of the few examples of the 
intelligent use of jazz in films in our time, 
thanks to the work of composer Johnny 
Mandel. This LP contains the 
soundtrack material from the film. 

The scores, according to Mandel, are 
intentionally conventional, to become parts 
of scenes in the film in which the music 
is injected into live action, as opposed to 
the entire underscore, which often is quite 
moody in nature. The use of the jazz 
combo sound contrasts with the big band 
intensity of the overall score. 

The content of the combo tracks con- 
sists of themes and music 
from the entire score, but is treated differ- 
ently from the large band versions. 

The performances throughout are ex- 
cellent. The solos are of a uniformly high 
quality. Mulligan and Farmer are out- 
standing, but all the members of the group 
play in inspired fashion. The rhythm 
section is superb. 

From the ominous Theme to the boppish 
Frisco to the eerie Barbara’s, the solo work 
is impressive. Only the lack of thematic 
strength, an intentional deemphasis, hamp- 
ers the complete success of this LP. Today, 
however, many non-film LPs possess that 
flaw. As a blowing session, this surpasses 
most of its type produced today. (D.G.) 


combo 


basic source 


Music Of New Orleans 


THE MUSIC OF NEW ORLEANS (Music of 
the Dance Halls)—Folkways 2463: Big Mamou; 
Road of Sunshine; Anytime; Married Man Blues; 
Careless Love; Shake It and Break It; Nellie 
Gray; Blues; Gettysburg March; Jimmy’s 
Blues; Corrine Corina; In the Groove. 

Personnel: Track 1—Deedee Pierce, trumpet; 
Billie Pierce, piano; Harrison Brazlee, trombone; 
Albert Jiles, drums. Track 2—Charlie Love, trum- 


pet; Israel Gorman, clarinet; Joe Avery, trom- 
bone; Louis Galleaud, piano; Sam _ Charters, 
banjo; Jiles, drums. Track 3—Kid Thomas, trum- 
pet; Louis Nelson, trombone; Ruben Roddy, alto; 
Joe James, piano; Burke Stevenson, bass; Sammy 
Penn, drums. Tracks 4, 5—B. Pierce, piano, vocals; 
D. Pierce, trumpet. Track 6—B. Pierce, piano, 
vocal; Lawrence Tocca, trumpet; Brazlee, trom- 
bone; Emile Barnes, clarinet; Albert Glenny, 
bass; Josiah Frazier, drums. Tracks 7, 8—Love, 
cornet; Barnes, clarinet; Billy Huntington, banjo; 
Glenny, bass; Jiles, drums. Tracks 9-12—Jimmy 
(Kid) Clayton, trumpet, vocals; Avery, trombone; 
Albert Burbank, clarinet; George Guesnon, banjo, 
vocal; Emma Barret, piano; Sylvester Handy, 
bass; Alec Bigard, drums. 


Rating: * *k * % 

This material, much of it valuable, was 
recorded in New Orleans, during the 1951- 
58 period, by Samuel Charters. The liner 
notes booklet by him is a detailed, yet 
fascinating, account of the music and its 
history. The material itself was recorded 
on location. The sound quality is not up 
to stereo quality, but listeners with matched 
ears should be able to appreciate it. 

Essentially, this is an attempt to docu- 
ment the remnants of the dance hall music 
of New Orleans. Three tracks were recorded 
(in 1954) at New Orleans dance halls: 
Mamou at the Luthjen’s; Road of Sunshine 
at the Happy Landings, and Anytime (yes, 
the same one Eddie Fisher confronted) at 
the Moulin Rouge. 

The remaining tracks include perform- 
ances by the Pierces (a husband-wife team 
inhabiting the blues realm for more than 
80 years) ; Shake It, by a group of inspired 
musicians performing’ in jazz tradition; 
Nellie Gray and Blues, by a group of men 
performing in a pre-World War I style 
(Love began playing in 1900, Barnes in 
1910), and four tracks by a group of New 
Orleans contemporaries playing a form that 
envelops the brass band, dance hall, swing 
band, and blues traditions. 


There is not sufficient space to analyze 
all the performances. They vary in quality, 
as performances in such an anthology gen- 
erally do, from quite primitive sounds to 
the more precisely executed sounds of the 
Clayton group. 

Probably the best comment on the per- 
petuation of this facet of jazz is in the 
liner notes, concerning the Love-Barnes 
group: “Of the five men in this group only 
one, Albert Jiles, the drummer, is. still 
playing. Love has had a stroke and will 
probably never play again. Glenny and 
Barnes are both in retirement, and Glenny 
has sold his bass. Billy Huntington is no 
longer interested in traditional music.” 


Those who do not share Huntington's 
view will find this LP of value, as an im- 
portant document in the jazz archives. 
Folkways, once again, deserves credit for 
issuing this kind of material in the face of 
the record company power struggle. (D.G.) 


Marty Paich 


MARTY PAICH—Cadence 3010: From Now 
On; Walkin’ on Home; Black Rose; Tommy's 
Toon; New Soft Shoe; What's New?; Easy 
Listnin’; Martyni Time; Nice and Easy. 

Personnel: (Small group) Marty Paich, piano, 
arranger; Jack Sheldon, trumpet; Herb Geller, 
alto; Bob Enevoldsen, tenor, valve trombone; 
Bob Cooper, tenor; Marty Berman, baritone, bass 
saxes; Buddy Clark, bass; Mel Lewis, drums. 
Brass section: Pete Candoli, Buddy Childers, 
Frank Beach, trumpets; Ray Sims, Dick Nash, 
trombones; Vince De Rosa, French horn, 


Rating: * * * 
Released some time before Bob Cooper's 
Jazz Rolls Royce Lighthouse album (Down 
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Bob Cooper's 
Ibum (Down 


Beat, Nov. 27), this rather studied, well- 
written set of eight Paich originals and one 
standard is based instrumentally on the 
same idea of brass section interwoven 
with a combo “front line.” 

as a whole is a curiously 
subdued effort. If Paich’s idea was to ex- 
with understatement, he suc- 
ceeded. The drawback to this, however, is 
that the music has nearly all the life 
understated out of it. The band, as a 
whole, never really lets go, never gets up 
on its hind legs and kicks the way a band 
like this should. 


[he album 


per iment 


Paich’s writing is colorful, clever, full of 
interesting devices. His method of counter- 
balancing combo against brasses and vice 
versa produces some very interesting re- 
sults, pointing, perhaps, to further experi- 
mentation in this direction. Black Rose, 
for example, is richly colorful and moodily 
voiced. 


rhe chief solo honors fall to altoist 
Geller, not even mentioned with the other 
soloists on the back liner. (A list of the 
complete personnel is nowhere to be found. 
The space pre-empted by the idiotic blurb 
on the cover might have been used to tell 
the buyers who the performing musicians 
are.) 

The rhythm section keeps time effective- 
ly, lightly swinging in an almost shy man- 
ner. Paich plays good, basic piano, and 
his one solo on the first track is simple, 
percussive piano jazz. 


If the album, as a whole, surged on the 
level of Geller’s vibrant alto, the rating, 
too, would surge. (J-A.T.) 


Buddy Rich 


BUDDY RICH IN MIAMI—Verve MG V- 
8285: Lover Come Back To Me; Topsy; Unde- 
cided; Broadway; Jumpin’ At The Woodside. 

Personnel: Rich, drums; Flip Phillips, tenor; 
Peter Ind, bass; Ronnie Ball, piano. 


Rating: * *& * 

Recorded live at the Dream Bar in 
Miami, this set takes off like a rocket and 
moves steadily at peppy tempos throughout. 

rhe essential pattern is one of Flip blow- 
ing riff-type choruses, often with a lot of 
punch, sometimes with an apparent eye to 
rousing the patrons. Buddy generally gives 
the proceedings a strong rhythmic lift, 
and displays well the phenomenal tech- 
nique he has at hand. 

Peter Ind and Ronnie 
rhythmic support. 


Ball offer fine 


The set has a free-swinging sound that 
implies the musicians were having a ball 
just swinging. (D.C.) 


Gene Roland-Hal Serra 


JAZZVILLE VOL. 4—Dawn 1122: Suitcase; 
Minor Scene; Colonel Hodge; The Creeper; 
Everything I’ve Got Belongs to You; Why Was 
I Born?; Irma; Suddenly It’s Spring; The 
Things I Love. 

Personnel: A side, tracks 1, 2: Roland, trum- 
pet, arranger; Johnny Carisi, trumpet; Robbie 
Swope, trombone; Paul Quinichette, tenor; Dick 
Meldonian, alto; Nat Pierce, piano; Dudley Wat- 
son, bass; Walter Nolan, drums. Track 3: 
Roland; Quinichette; Pierce; Freddie Green, 
guitar; Wendell Marshall, bass; Sonny Payne, 
drums. Track 4: Roland; Quinichette; Pierce; 
Doyle Salathiel, guitar; Oscar Pettiford, bass; 
Osie Johnson, drums. B side, tracks 1, 5: Hal 
Serra, piano; Ernie Furtado, bass; John Cresci, 
drums. Tracks 2, 4: Serra; Bert Collins, trum- 
pet; Earl May, bass; Ed Thigpen, drums. 
Track 3: Serra; Cresci; Joe Williams, bass. 


Rating: * * 


If “. . . Jazzville is a flourishing place 

"as the amateurish liner notes assert, 

it is also an almighty confusing domain, 

to judge from this album. It is as if the 

package were thrown together in an awful 

hurry, barely compiled from the sweepings 
and scraps of several dates. 

Roland’s two octet tracks are founded on 
sound, melodically attractive lines. Quin- 
ichette is far from being at his best in the 
solos, playing in a fuzzy, sloppy manner. 
Meldonian’s alto is as unexciting as 
Roland’s trumpet is undisciplined. 

The best of the Roland tracks is Hodge, 
in which the rhythm section (thanks to 
Green) cooks in a loosely groovy Basie 
manner. Pierce catches the spirit in a 
relaxed and swinging solo, and the en- 
sembles are clean and punching. Creeper 
begins with good Pettiford but then 
slides into a rambling Quinichette solo, a 
Roland blasting without rhyme or reason, 
and, finally, careless jamming. 

As a jazz pianist, Serra, who takes up 
the B side of the album, is an excellent 
technician, with a light, Bushkinesque 
touch, who plays his solos as if he is con- 
scientiously flirting with the idiom, Jrma 
is a rather rambling ballad theme taken 
from a Serra composition, Springfield 
Suite. The fragment does neither com- 
poser nor city much justice. 

On the second and fourth 
trio is augmented by trumpeter Collins, 
another good technician with little of 
audible value to say and a clear, precise, 
rather emotionless tone with which to say 
it. The good May bass solo on Born al- 
most compensates for the rest. 


tracks, the 


Rhythm support is steady and tasteful 
throughout. (J.A.T.) 


Sal Salvador 


COLORS IN SOUND—Decca DL 9210: Walk- 
in‘ Time; For You, For Me, Forevermore; What 
Is There To Say; Deep Down; Easy Living; 
Yesterdays; You Brought A New Kind Of Love 
To Me; Desert Fever; Spring Will Be A Little 
Late This Year; Periwinkle Blues; You'd Be So 
Nice To Come Home To. 


Personnel: Salvador, guitar and leader; trum-- 
pets—Foxy Corby (all tracks); Ernie Royal and 
Doc Severinsen (Tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11), Joe 
Ferrante (Tracks 1, 2, 4, 5), Jimmy Maxwell 
(Tracks 3, 6, 11); Al Maiorca, John Frosk, 
Bill Hodges (each on Tracks 7, 8, 9, 10); trom- 
bones—Frank Rehak and Eddie Bert; French 
horn, Dave Amram; tuba, Bill Barber; Mello- 
phone and trumpet, Ray Starling; drums, Osie 
Johnson (Tracks 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11), Jimmy 
Campbell (Tracks 1, 2, 4, 5); bass, George 


Roumanis. 
Rating: *¥ *k& kk 
The 10th LP in Decca’s Mood/Jazz in 
Hi-Fi series is the first to have a full bite, 
and the hearty sound of roaring brass. 


The set was cut by a pilot model of tne 
band Sal hopes to launch soon. If the re- 
sults here are any indication, it will be an 
exciting band, and one with enough depth 
of color to handle the roaring things and 
the gentle ones, too. 

Sal’s guitar plays an important role in 
the soloing, as well as in the setting of the 
sound, but it doesn’t hog all the space. 
There are solo bits throughout by such as 
Bill Barber, Ray Starling, Frank Rehak, 
Eddie Bert, Foxy Corby, Doc Severinsen, 
and Bill Hodges. 

Roumanis’ writing is sturdy, and refresh- 
ingly unpredictable. He has a good range 
of brass to write for, and succeeds in getting 
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an excellent cross section of that range, 
from the shouting richness of full-blown 
brass to the multi-shades of grey in muted 
and creatively-voiced horns. 


One of the moments of sheer delight 
occurs on Periwinkle Blues, when guitar 
and tuba swap fours and twos. 


The soloing is not generally up to the 
level of the writing and ensemble playing. 
But the ensembles, particularly those call- 
ing for the trumpet section to drive, full- 
throated, straight ahead, are inspired. 


It may be a quibble over a half-star for 
the full five, but the set is so close to being 
* *& *& *& x* that it merits a hearing by any- 
one who digs brass. The year-end releases 
from almost all the companies have been 
particularly good in the big band field, as 
present and forthcoming reviews, indicate, 
This set is one of the standouts. If this 
band comes into being, we shall have an- 
other working group with the shouting 
and the swinging qualities we need in 
large ensembles today. (D.C.) 


Joe Turner 


ROCKIN’ THE BLUES—Atlantic 8023: We're 
Gonna Jump For Joy; Teen Age Letter; Love 
Roller Coaster; Lipstick, Powder and Paint; 
Morning, Noon and Night; Blues in the Night; 
After A While; World of Trouble; Trouble in 
Mind; TV Mama; You Know I Love You; Still 
In Love. 

Personnel: Turner, vocals, with various uniden- 


tified groups. 
Rating: k¥** 2 


I can’t get used to Joe Turner in this 
context. There is not only all the banal 
rock ’n roll claptrap most of the time, but 
often it is not even modified to allow for 
the special quality of Turner’s voice and 
art. And on the most obvious level, Turner's 
way of singing is not so churchy as the 
usual R & R singer’s is. Even when some 
damper is put on the gimmicks (World of 
Trouble, say, or the “country” blues guitar 
on TV Mama) the result can still be rather 
stridently contrived. 


I must say Turner seems a lot less 
bothered by all this than I am. He overrides 
it with sureness of a master, and it doesn't 
bother him in one area where he is so good 
—in phrasing. His way of transforming 
Blues In The Night out of the show-biz 
“torchy” thing it is into a blues is a lesson 
and a delight. Even when handling the 
rather involved and prosaic narrative of 
You Know I Love You, he is convincingly 
dramatic. And Jump (née Roll ’Em Pete) 
and Mama is done with that special com- 
bination of salty irony and joyful affirma- 
tion that Turner has made his own province 
in the blues. “Charles Calhoun” (i.e., Jesse 
Price) has provided some very good lines 
for Morning, Noon and Turner, of course, 
sings them so you know what they’re all 
about. 


I have reservations about Red Sails and 
about Still In Love (based, like Roller 
Coaster on the sequence of a K. C. favorite, 
Morning Glories); there, Turner seems a 
little forced—but not as much as some of 
those backgrounds. Letter is a combina- 
tion of smugness, biblical quotations, and a 
lot else that would be hard to believe if 
one hadn’t heard Joe Turner hold it all to- 
gether just by being Joe Turner. (M.W.) 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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‘>, the blindfold test 


The Records 

1, Tony Scott. I'm Gonna Wash That Man 
Right Out of My Hair (ABC-Paramount). 
From South Pacific. Scott, baritone; Dick 
Hyman, organ. 

I've never heard this record. I'll 
have to take a blind guess—Tony 
Scott. I'll give it three stars for the 
organist. It’s a remarkable approach 
to playing organ . .. Whoever it is is 
a first-rate musician and keyboard 
player. I don’t know if it’s really an 
organist or a pianist who is familiar 
with the organ, but I liked it very 
much. The baritone I can do with- 
out, more than happily, on this par- 
ticular record. I'll give it three for 
whoever the organist is. 

2. Pee-Wee Hunt. Oklahoma (Capitol). From 
Oklahoma. 

You mean that’s the whole record? 
No solos, just once through the 
chart? I don’t know what possessed 
them to make that. It’s awfully good 
natured ... I don’t see the sense in 
doing the tune that way—there are 
no solos. They just had the idea 
“Let’s play Oklahoma with a Dixie- 
land band.” Frankly I have no par- 
ticular comment. I think it’s harm- 
less and pointless. That’s the kind of 
thing 1 hear in elevators of good 
hotels. One star. 

3. Jazz Messengers. | Could Have Danced All 
Night (Vik). From My Fair Lady. Bill Hard- 
man, trumpet; Art Blakey, drums. 

Again I haven't heard this. This is 
in a way even more incongruous 
than the last one, because I think it’s 
Art Blakey, or Art Blakey Pulverizes 
Lerner and Loewe. I like the trum- 
pet player ... If it wasn’t Donald 
Byrd it sounded like him. That one 
chorus with the trumpet player was 


By Leonard Feather 


Pal Previn 


During André Previn’s recent jazz sabbatical in New York I 
was able to fulfill an ambition that began to stir as soon as 
the flood of jazz show tune LPs hit the market last year. It had 
seemed likely that André would have some strong reaction to 
the innumerable imitations of the idea he and Shelly Manne 
had started with their now-famous My Fair Lady album for 
Contemporary just two years ago. Therefore, why not a Blind- 
fold Test composed entirely of records from other show tune 


sets? 


As can be seen from the variety of sides reviewed below, a 
concept originated by Lester Koenig of Contemporary and 
carried out by Manne and Previn has been extended far beyond 
expectations, and with a curiously varied level of results. Since 
André is never one to pull punches on a Blindfold Test, this 
provided him with a fine opportunity to sound off honestly 


about these sides. 


Andre was given no information, before or during the test, 


about the records played. 


all I care for on that record. I think 
this approach is fine for certain 
standards, and certainly great when 
applied to originals; however, ap- 
plied to show tunes that are not 
standards, but more or less current 
show tunes, it is a mistake. I think 

many of the records Shelly and I 

make are incongruous enough, but 

this is stretching a point. One star. 

I don’t think she could have danced 

all night to that! 

4, Jimmy Giuffre. The Wells Fargo Wagon (At- 
lantic). From Music Man. 

I'm in a very small minority—I was 
abysmally bored by the show Music 
Man, and I think that this record 
has more humor and captures more 
successfully what the show tried to 
do than anything I’ve heard from 
or about Music Man. I think if the 
show had been this good it would 
have delighted every musician. I’m 
crazy about this record . . . Obvi- 
ously it’s Giuffre and I'll give it five 
stars — the top rating. 

5. Feather-Hyman All Stars. Femininity (MGM). 
From Oh Captain. Dick Hyman, piano; 
Harry Edison, trumpet. 

I don’t think the pianist who’s 
doing that Garner imitation at the 
beginning usually plays like Garner, 
because he doesn’t sound comfort- 
able doing it, and on the other hand 
he plays very, very well behind the 
vocalist so I think it’s a very 
good pianist who's not happy doing 
Garner. I’ve never heard the tune 
and I didn’t see the show. I think 
the tune’s dreadful . . . Everybody 
plays well—is that Thad Jones? I 
liked that little trumpet playing. But 
I think because the material is so 


nothing I can’t give this more than 
two stars and that’s for the profes- 
sionalism of the musicians. 


6. Manny Albam. | Feel Pretty (Coral). From 

West Side Story. 

That's the first record you've 
played that I knew I'd heard before. 
First of all, West Side Story is the 
best musical I've seen in I don't 
know how many years. Second, 
Manny Albam is one of my all-time 
favorite arrangers. These tunes don’t 
lend themselves very easily to stand- 
ard jazz construction or jazz play- 
ing, and I think that considering 
that, it’s a remarkable job. I don’t 
think Manny can do any wrong. 
This is five stars for me. 


7. Wilbur De Paris. It's All Right With Me 

(Atlantic). From Can-Can. 

Take it off .. . you don’t have to 
play this all the way through. That's 
a new high in incongruity. I think 
Cole Porter would go back to the 
Ambulance Corps, or whatever he 
was in during World War I, if he 
heard this. No stars at all . . . I have 
no idea who it is, but that’s abso- 
lutely ridiculous. 


8. Mastersounds. Baubles, Bangles and Beads 
(World Pacific). From Kismet. Monk Mont- 
gomery, Fender electric bass; Buddy Mont- 
gomery, vibes; Wes Montgomery, guitar; 
Richie Crabtree, piano. 

It must be the Mastersounds, al- 
though I didn’t know they'd made 
a Kismet album. I think it’s a lovely 
record. I like the vibes player, the 
guitar, and Monk. I don’t particu- 
larly care for the piano. I think 
overall it’s a good approach to the 
tune. It’s a very pleasant record... 
About three-and-a-half stars. 
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| Everything's new about Ludwig plastic heads 
... especially the live, sensitive response! 


Ludwig-made PLAYON plastic drum heads caught on fast—because 
they make good sense AND big, brilliant, live sound! Ask all the 
top skin men who use them . . . they'll tell you Ludwig plastic heads 
have all the feel and response of calf—with NONE of the weather worries! 
Mounted on exclusive flanged grooved metal flesh hoops, they’re 
ready for instant installation. Write for details and prices today. 
Ludwig Drum Co. « Makers of WFL Drums e 1728 North Damen Ave. « Chicago 47, Ill. 
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Jazz Reissues 


Operation Jazz 


OPERATION JAZZ—Roost OJ1: Potter’s Luck 
(Stan Getz-Horace Silver); Crossing the Chan- 
nel (Kai Winding-Gerry Mulligan); Flying Home 
(Art Tatum); Sancho Panza (Sonny Stitt-Johnny 
Richards); Oriental Cello Blues (Oscar _Petti- 
ford-Billy Taylor); Bud’s Bubble (Bud Powell- 
Max Roach); Air Conditioning (Charlie Parker- 
Miles Davis-J.J. Johnson); Frankie & Johnny 
Fantasy (Erroll Garner); Chris and Diz (Dizzy 
Gillespie); | Conversation (J. J.-Kai); Cavu 
(Johnny Smith-Stan Getz); Lean on Me (Harry 
Belafonte). 


A generally interesting sampler of the | 


Roost line, a good jazz bargain at $1.98. 
Sound is a bit mushy on many tracks, 
Good Tatum, Bud, early Garner. Worth- 
while investment, at the price. (D.C.) 


Duke Ellington 


DUKE ELLINGTON AT THE COTTON 
CLUB—Camden CAL 459: Cotton Club Stomp; 
Jungle Nights in Harlem; Saratoga Swing; 
Stevedore Jump; Haunted Nights; Hot Feet; Cre- 
ole Rhapsody (Parts 1, 2); Shout ’Em, Aunt 
Tillie; Arabian Lover; Ring Dem Bells. 


Run, right now, for this bargain at 
$1.98. These sides are new to LP, with 
the exception of Creole Rhapsody, an 
earlier version of which appears on 
Brunswick’s Early Ellington set (Bruns- 
wick 54007) and was cut about six months 
before this one. Extremely valuable Elling- 
tonia, dating from March 7, 1929, to June 
11, 1931. Sound is very good and very 
clean. (D.C.) 


Glen Gray 


THE GREAT RECORDINGS—Harmony HL 
7045; Smoke Rings; The Lady from St. Paul; 
Blue Prelude; Panama; For You; Casa Loma 
Stomp; It’s the Talk of the Town; Wild Goose 
Chase; Narcissus; I Got Rhythm. 

Early Brunswick sides dating from 1932- 
1934, if research is accurate, and featuring 


one of the bands of historical value in set- § 


ting ensemble and arranging standards for 
many white dance and swing bands that 
followed. Sound is good, performances 
dated. (D.C.) 


Artie Shaw 


A MAN AND HIS DREAM—RCA Victor 
LPM 1648: ’S Wonderful; A Man and His Dream; 
April in Paris; Summertime; I Cover the Water- 
front; Blues; I Could Write a Book; Don’t Take 
Your Love from Me; Beyond the Blue Horizon; 
The Maid with the Flaccid Air; Time on My 
Hands; Deep Purple; Prelude in C Major. 


A set in Victor’s continuing Down Beat 
series that makes available to LP again the 
extended works, Blues, Summertime, and 
Maid. The last two, arranged by Eddie 
Sauter, feature Roy Eldridge, whose horn 
is also heard on Time on My Hands, and 
I Could Write a Book. A generally inter- 
esting swing set, with generally excellent 
sound. (D.C.) 


Billie Holiday 


LOVER MAN—Decca DL 8702: Lover Man; 
That Old Devil Called Love; My Man; You're 
My Thrill; Crazy He Calls Me; Weep No More; 
There Is No Greater Love; This Is Heaven to 
Me; Solitude; Porgy; Girls Were Made to Take 
Care of Boys; Please Tell Me Now. 


Some quite good Billie, singing material 
ranging from fine to mawkish, backed by 
generally drab groups. The voice and the 
inimitable Holiday feeling manage to shine 
through. With only trio backing, she 
breathes life into My Man and Porgy. 


Vocal group backing on Weep No Moré 


and Girls is dreadful. (D.C.) 
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THE INSIDE STORY 


Why X-Ray an amplifier? True, an X-Ray doesn’t show you what Fender Amps can 
really do, but we wanted the opportunity of showing you why Fender Amps are the 
best choice for musicians everywhere. First, they are constructed of only the finest 
components, sturdily enclosed in a rugged, heavy-duty cabinet built for hard profes- 
sional use. The components of a Fender Amp, such as the heavy-duty power and 
output transformers and distortion-free Jensen speakers provide longer Amp life. In 
addition, the distinctive abrasion-resistant luggage linen covering and convenient 
top-mounted controls give these amps a beautifully finished appearance. 


To find out.how Fender Amps can really perform, visit your Fender Dealer today 
ice try them . . . listen and compare. You'll prove to yourself that Fender Amps have 
the finest overall tone quality and will give you trouble-free top performance. 
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| WHEN YOU BUY FENDER, YOU BUY QUALITY FROM THE INSIDE OUT! 


Fender 





SALES INC 


SANTA ANA, CALIF 


Shown here and above: the Fender Twin-Amp for complete information write for Fender’s 1958-59 Catalog 
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@ Who wants Ruby Braff? 

No one, apparently. 

One of the peculiarities of jazz is 
that a player can too often be typed 
into obscurity. Or he can be by- 
passed for a new movement, even 
though he has much to say and is 
saying it well. 

Some of this has happened to 
Ruby. 

For anyone who might not be ac- 
quainted with him, he is a 31-year- 
old former Bostonian, who, plays 
lyrical,. full-toned .trumpet. He likes 
to vary his tone texture, and plays 
a ballad so intelligently and so 
warmly, that you may wonder in 
the back of your mind how it hap- 
pens you're not hearing the words. 
There’s a very definite vocal quality 
about his playing. 

If anything, his music is strongly 
melodic. He fits in well with the 
generation of players to whom mel- 
ody is something to sing, not em- 
bellish. He is capable of being rau- 
cous and belligerent, and _ conse- 
quently, fits in with such rowdy com- 


By Dom Cerulli 


panions as Bud Freeman and Pee 
Wee Russell. But this company does 
not necessarily a Dixielander make. 

He likes the work of many of the 
modern players, and would enjoy 
looking horns with them if the op- 
portunity presented itself. This, too, 
does not guarantee him a modern 
tag. 

He was being booked by the 
largest agency handling jazzmen in 
the world. He is a Down Beat New 
Star. He was “discovered” by John 
Hammond. He has played with 
Benny Goodman, raffish K.C.-type 
groups, his own fresh-sounding octet, 
and has some splendid LPs available 
on at least four. major labels. 

He is extremely popular in Eng- 
land, but he has never been over 
there to play for his fans. He could 
work with a rhythm section and do 
the Jonah Jones-Tyree Glenn scene 
with infinite grace, taste, and imag- 
ination. 

He hasn’t worked more than a 
few weeks of 1958 and the outlook 
for 1959 isn’t any brighter. 


of musical excellence 
and mechanical superiority 





A rare Ruby 


If there’s. someone who wants 
Ruby Braff, he’d better start think- 
ing now about contacting him. 

For .you.can get awfully discour- 
aged and terribly frustrated just 
keeping in shape and waiting for 
the next weekend job to come along. 

You can begin to doubt that you 
have talent. You can begin to won- 
der whether jazz is worth devoting 
more than 20 years of a young life to. 

You can lose your confidence, then 
your ambition, and, finally, perhaps 
even your talent. 

Then music, particularly jazz, is 
the loser. 

Who wants Ruby Braff? 


y/, 
Lmstrong | NAME TO REMEMBER IN FLUTES, PICCOLOS 


AND ALTO FLUTES 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
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tangents 
By Don Gold 


w While the record industry strives 
to move rapidly from one develop- 
ment to the next, often with little 
regard for the quality of the products 
involved, a few companies manage to 
retain sanity and manifest intelligent 
planning. 

One of these companies is Folk- 
ways Records. 

In recent weeks, I’ve received some 
Folkways LPs. All merit mention 
and recommendation here. 

Gazette (FN-2501), features the 
virtuosity of Pete Seeger, one of 
America’s outstanding folk singers. 
Seeger, accompanying himself on 
banjo and 12-string guitar, sings a 
collection of topical songs, some with 
controversial lyrics. Among them are 
Pretty Boy Floyd; State of Arkansas; 
Then We'll Have Peace, and Talk- 
ing Atom. 

On Cisco Sings (FA-2346) , Cisco 
Houston sings 13 American folk 
songs in spirited fashion. Included 
are Old Dusty Road; Ramblin’ Gam- 
blin’ Man, Drill Ye Tarriers, John 
Hardy, Midnight Special, and Great 
July Jones. 

Langston Hughes and Jobe Hunt- 
ley are represented on Tambourines 
to Glory (FG-3538), a set of gospel 
songs written by the pair, performed 
by the Porter Singers at the Second 
Canaan Baptist Church in Harlem. 
There are 11 songs in all, including 
the title selection, from the novel and 
play of the same title by Hughes. 

Geula Gill, accompanied by Dov 
Seltzer’s group, performs Holiday 
Songs of Israel (FC-7738) . Melodies 
associated with Rosh Hashana, Suk- 
kot and Simchat Tora, Chanuka, Tu- 
Bishvat, Purim, Shabat, Pesach, and 
Shavuot are among those sung by 
Miss Gill in appropriately sensitive 
fashion. 

Alfonzo Cruz Jimenez sings 16 
Folk Songs of Mexico (FW-8727), 
recorded in Oaxaca, Mexico. Among 
them are Carinito Azucarado; Mere- 
cumbe; Cachito, and Suriana. 

Detailed descriptive booklets are 
tucked neatly alongside each LP. 
The packaging at Folkways has im- 
proved too, with excellent covers de- 
signed by Ronald Clyne and Irwin 
Rosenhouse. The Seeger LP is par- 





tially illustrated by a striking wood- | 
cut by Antonio Frasconi, for ex- 


ample. 


A postcard to Folkways, 117 W. | 


46th St., New York 36, N. Y. will 
bring a catalog. Try it. It’s an en- 
lightening experience. 


Bobby Hackett says: 


“TERRIFIC 


a22 
every 
brass 
man 


will want 
one. 2® 


GETZEN 
Bb SLIDE 
TRUMPET 


e Bobby Hackett, top TV and recording star. 


ONLY 


$4 Ges 


with 
instruction book 
_ (Cornet same price) 


Cornet players... trumpet players... trombone players... beginners 
too — for those new effects that are impossible with any other 
instrument, get this sensational Getzen Slide Trumpet. A genuine 
musical instrument, same true tone as ANY trumpet, with 

full range and accurate A-440 pitch. Ruggedly built of brass, 
polished and lacquered, Getzen-guaranteed. 

Easy to play — learn quickly with furnished instruction book. 


Same slide principle as standard trombone, with 
slide positions plainly marked on outside 


slide. Lightning action, 
tunable, any mouthpiece THE GETZEN CoO., INC. 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 








FLASH! 


or write us. 
Since this ad went to press, the following great names have been added to the 


FLASH! 


rapidly growing list of Getzen Slide Trumpet enthusiasts: 

% JOHN (DIZZY) GILLESPIE (‘* ’S a gasser!!!"") 

%& DUKES of DIXIELAND—Frank and Fred Assunto 

3% UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN—Five star trumpeters under Ray Dvorak 
3% CBS-TV CHICAGO ORCHESTRA—Louis Panico, Joe Silvia, Warren Kime 
% SKITCH HENDERSON—Doc Severinsen, Yank Lawson 


% LOUIS (SATCHMO) ARMSTRONG 
January 8, 1959 @ 39 








DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY 
to MODERN 

MUSIC 


Jazz Workshop 


Big Band 
and Combo 
Ensembles 


Arranging & 
Composition 


Degree © 
Course 


Diploma 
Course 


Correspondence 
Course 


First Semester Classes begin 
January 12. REGISTER NOW! 
BERKLEE SCHOOL of MUSIC 
284 Newbury Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 

















STAN KENTON 


TO HOLD CLINICS AT 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


JULY 26 thru AUG. 1, 1959 


Would you like to study with Stan 
Kenton? For one week next summer, 
Stan Kenton and many of the lead- 
ing clinicians in the nation will be 
at Indiana University conducting a 
clinic. If you are interested in 
attending, fill in below and mail. 
Enrollment will be limited. 





NATIONAL STAGE BAND CAMP 
Box 221, South Bend, Indiana 

Please send me details of the Stan Kenton 
Clinics, to be held at Indiana University, July 26 
thru August 1, 1959. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 











radio and tv 
By Will Jones 





Minnneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Don, 

I don’t want to appear to be gloat- 
ing or trying to be One Up or any- 
thing, understand, but I do want to 
let you know what is going on in this 
stereophonic-mad community. 

You can get 

Lawrence Welk in 

stereophonic sound 

on your TV set, 

Don. Up here in 

the snow country, 

where folks have 

stereophonic sound 

even in their cars, 

| we have been pre- 
sented a new Sat- 

urday-night treat. 

We can get the Mighty Wurlitzer 
Pipe Organ from the Paramount 
theater in St. Paul in stereophonic 
sound on our TV sets. Not only can 
we hear Nola coming at us from two 
sides, but we can watch Leonard 
Leigh sitting at the Mighty Console 
flipping control switches and bounc- 
ing on his stool. Sometimes we get 
views of this Mighty Sight from di- 


| rectly overhead, thanks to a mirror 


that has been installed Mighty In- 
geniously directly above the organ. 

When I say we get the Mighty 
Wurlitzer Pipe Organ from the 
Paramount theater in St. Paul, Don, 
I don’t mean the telecast comes from 
the theater. The organ is from the 
theater. It was dismantled recently 


| and moved to the studios of KSTP, 


where a special two-story concrete 





Pizza Man 


Hollywood —— Following the 
splitup with his candelabra 
illumined brother, orchestra 
leader George Liberace recently 
sent an official communique to 
the music business at large re- 
futing rumors that he is current- 
ly earning his livelihood by en- 
deavors “... foreign to show 
business.” 

“Finally, everybody knows 
that I am no longer with my 
brother Lee,” the dispatch read 
in part, “but let it not be said 
that I make my living selling 
Frozen Pizza Pies.” 

Pizza . . . Schmizza, George—— 
a buck is a buck! 


HEAR CYMBALS AT 
ma = 
THEIR MOST EXCITING 


eRe rae 


hear them ona 
CAMCO-hi-hat 
stand! The sock- 
eymbal that’s ab- 
solutely quiet. gives 
you great speed, 
sure control! Ad- 
justs 30-36". folds 
down to 24". .At 
your CAMCO deal- 
er.orwrite CA MCO 
Drum Accessories 
Co.. 9536 S. Tulley 


Ave.. Oak Lawn. Il. 
CAMCO 
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40 ¢ DOWN BEAT 


Notice to Drummers! 


It’s Ready! 
It’s Free! 
It's Terrific! 


Write today for your copy 
of the new 48 page Avedis 
Zildjian “Cymbal Set-Ups 
of Famous Drummers.” 


aveois ZILDJIAWN company 


39 Fayette St., No. Quincy, Mass., U.S.A 
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building was put up to house the 
pipes, the trumpets, the pumps, the 
Chinese gong, the xylophone, the 
bells, the vibraharp, the snare drums, 
the plumbing, the flywheels, the 
leather belts, the honky-tonk piano, 
the French horns, the Persian cym- 
bals, that go to make up the works 
of a really mighty Mighty Wurlitzer. 

All these were put into a separate 
building, Don, because the engineers 
at KSTP were cagy enough to realize 
they were going to have problems of 
pick-up and balance if they installed 
the pipe-organ works in the TV stu- 
dio itself. 

All that’s in the studio is the con- 
sole and a set of loudspeakers. 

Leigh is photographed at the con- 
sole. Unfortunately, we at home 
never get to see the plumbing in 
action in that monster of an out- 
building. Four Telefunken micro- 
phones out there pick up the sounds, 
and the organ music comes back into 
the studio over the loudspeakers. 
Before the music gets back to the 
studio from that sound-deadened 
outbuilding, however, it passes thru 
an electronic echo chamber which 
the WSTP engineers have devised to 
restore the sound of the St. Paul 
Paramount. The echo chamber is 
adjustable for vastness. If Leigh feels 
he wants to play in an auditorium 
bigger than the St. Paul Paramount, 
all he needs to do is turn a dial and 
pretend he’s in Radio City Music 
Hall. He can choose echoes any- 
where from one to seven seconds. 

What we have here, in effect, I 
believe, Don, is the world’s largest 
electric organ. 

In the air-conditioned, specially 
humidified, dust-free, air-filtered 
room where the pipes are kept, 
there’s a wall of soundproofing di- 
viding the pipes and other gadgets 
in the middle. There are separate 
microphone pick-ups from each side 
of the soundproofing for the stereo- 
phonic effect. 

And here the KSTP engineers 
have done another cagy thing, Don. 

When you're listening to Law- 
rence Welk on TV, Don, and haven't 
bothered to tune in your radio, too, 
to hear him stereophonically, have 
you noticed a brassiness as a result 
of getting only one stereo channel? 
I've heard that complaint from a 
number of people, Don. 

Well, the KSTP engineers antici- 
pated that kind of complaint from 
viewers. And they rigged a special 


switch that they throw every now 
and then to reverse the stereo chan- 
nels. 

You may sit there listening to the 
French horns coming out of the TV 
speaker and the Chinese gong out 
of the radio speaker, and all of a 
sudden the gong is coming out of 
the TV speaker and the French horns 
out of the radio speaker. That’s elec- 
tronic democracy in action, Don. It’s 
done so that the guy listening on a 
car radio gets a taste of everything 


MODEL 1000 


hythm Chief 


RU: 
A 


the Mighty Wurlitzer has to offer. 
He doesn’t get cheated of French 
horns in favor of Chinese gong. The 
lazy slob who doesn’t bother to tune 
in his radio to listen stereophonically 
gets the same sort of benefit. It is, 
of course, confusng to the person 
who is listening on a sterephonic rig. 
But hell, Don, that’s what makes life 
interesting up here on these cold 
winter Saturday nights. 
Yrs. Mightily, 
Jones. 
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Cozy Cole and 
Sonny Payne, 
a3 like all top bandmen, 

- are happy with the 

~\ professional quality 

» of Amrawco heads. 

‘ Unsurpassed for fast 
response and full, 

crisp tone, Amrawco 
brings out the best in 
your drum—and YOU! 
Write for free educational 
literature today! 


Amrawco always brings a smile 
to drummers who know QUALITY! 















1103 N. NORTH BRANCH ST.+ CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 





x JS rnerican Rawhide aiefactetas Co. 


the only thickness-gauged drum heads in the world! 














ARTLEY, inc. 





Elkhart, indiana 
























Latest Columbia Record 


“They're Playing Our Song" 
) 





Shanks 


(For the seventh straight year) 
Apt Con pe 
COZ 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Jack Russell 


203 NORTH WABASH, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BY John Tynan 


@When John Mandel wrote his 
modern jazz underscore for the mo- 
tion picture, J Want to Live! (Down- 
Beat, Sept. 4, Nov. 27), he made a 
significant contribution to the his. 


tory of films, but not because he J 
wrote jazz into the background mu- 
sic; this certainly is not new to the 9 
medium. i 


Mandel’s depar- 
ture from the prac- 


he has elevated 
jazz-from stepchild 
status to that of 
=—— only son. With his 
jazz underscore and 


to shot and mood, 





Mandel has def 


veloped in films a new, dynamic 
element. 


What is not new in this use of 
modern jazz, unfortunately, is that 


once more the music is coupled with : 


society's sordid, seamy side. The dive 
with its depraved habitues: jazz. The 
amoral criminal Barbara Graham: 


jazz. An underworld of murderers j 


and junkies: jazz. 


This is not accidental, of course. § 
The first page of the shooting script 


calls for a neurotic setting and speci: 
fies that the mood be created by 
contemporary jazz music. And, as 
the entire story of crime and punish- 
ment unfolds, jazz follows along. 
The music has been type-cast. 


This is a trap for the jazz com- : 


poser writing for films out of which 


Mandel is striving to break. He sees f 
small limitation for the use of jazf 
in pictures and says he believes there 


is no human emotion that cannot 
be captured and given expression by 
careful employment of the music. 
He believes that jazz has an endur 
ing future in important, adult 
motion pictures. 

In violent disagreement with Man- 
del’s position is veteran screen com- 
poser Dimitri Tiomkin, whose un- 
derscore for The Old Man and the 
Sea is viewed by Hollywood insiders 
as probably the best bet for an 
Academy Award. 

Oscar-grabbing is nothing new to 
Tiomkin—he won two for his score 
and title song in High Noon (1952); 
two years later he snagged another 
for the music on the soundtrack of 





tice of other movie § 
composers was that F 


source music as an J 
indispensable ally f 
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Tie High and the Mighty. Where 
music in motion pictures is con- 
cerned, it might reasonably be as- 
sumed that this colorful Russian 
knows what he is talking about. 

| strongly disagree with Mr. 
Mandel,” said Tiomkin in his fas- 
cinatingly rich accent. “Jazz is a 
ceriain form. of impressionism in art, 
and I think its use in pictures to a 
large extent would be tremendously 
monotonous.” 


life admits, however, that use of 
jaz7v—what he terms “progressive 
jaz/’—can be used interestingly in 
films. “I think that even in a western 
movie jazz can be used in an inter- 
esting manner. But to say that mo- 
tion pictures may be revolutionized 
by the use of jazz is a very naive 
point of view. 

“You must remember,” he stressed, 
“that progressive jazz basically is 
amateurish writing. These jazz com- 
posers are trying to imitate form in 
serious music. They're like people 
collecting pipes or something. No, 
there’s no question that this music 
is amateurish. It’s the dessert of 
serious music.” 


Though Tiomkin admits not hav- 
ing heard Mandel’s music for the 





| 





Barbara Graham picture, he holds | 


tenaciously to his opinion that “ 
progressive jazz definitely suffers 
from an inferiority complex. It pro- 
tests against the old forms of classi- 
cal music, yet seeks to use them.” 

The idea of a jazz score for an 
entire picture seems absurd to Tiom- 
kin. “The monotony!” he exclaimed. 

Elaborating on his point, he asked, 
“You like caviar with a meal some- 
times, yes? It gives variety ... Well, 
progressive jazz has tremendous limi- 
tations. Besides, it’s for specialists, 
and you don’t write movie music for 
specialists. 

“You see, music is not an indepen- 
dent part of a picture. You cannot 
compose picture music as selfish art. 
It's not music for a concert. It has to 
be written to settle frame and mood 
as much, or as little, as the picture 
needs or requires. 

“I love modern things. I write 
modern things . . . But as to jazz 
as motion picture music—in my opin- 
ion, it will be forgotten.” 

It is too early, of course, to deter- 
mine whether Mandel’s beliefs will 
be vindicated by time and practice— 
and Tiomkin's work undoubtedly 
has been appreciated, as the three 
Oscars testify. 

But we would venture to conclude 
that, given a film to write for out- 
side the criminal frame, Mandel 
might surprise Hollywood. 





ART VAN DAMME 


Down Beat and Metronome Poll winner 
for 7 consecutive years 





Art Van Damme alternates between an Excelsior 
and his special jazz model electronic Excelsiola. 
Why not write for name of the nearest music 
store where you can try one of these same in- 
struments? It could prove the determining fac- 
tor in your career! 


Excelsior 


What’s the secret of Art’s success? For the 
inside story, send $1 for Jazz Book and Record. 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC., 
333 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada, EXCELSIOR SUPPLY CO. 
2625 Albert, Montreal 3. 
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ENROLL NOW 
to top off your 
TRAINING 


JAZZ 


Dixieland, or 
swing and sweet 
... the top rung 
Ene awaits those 
who climb from solid foundations. 
UEC Courses provide brush-up 
of fundamentals and study 

in advanced techniques 
that can make you 
master of all the 
tricks in your 










the modern 

convenient HOME 

STUDY way, your time 

free to meet all engagements. 

Send today for catalog and illus- 
trated lessons. 


Check courses that interest you most. 
wee eBamBEEEE SS 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


CONSERVATORY 


Dept. 219, 2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16 
() Dance Band Arranging () Piano 
Marching Band Arranging [] Guitar 
(_} Clarinet 
[_] Saxophone 
C) Violi 


1olin 


CJ 

(J History, Analysis of Music 
(_}) HARMONY 

[ ] Trumpet 

{_] Advanced Composition 
and 10 other Courses. Send for Catalog. 
Name Age. 











State 





Music Experience 








Paul Sutter says: 
“No matter what 
your musical ambi- 
tions may be in any 
field, WESTLAKE 
has the teaching 
staff capable of 
coping with all as- 
pects of the modern 
music world today.” 
A professional 
musician, composer 
and arranger in 
Canada, Paul Sutter 
led his own dance band, wrote and arranged 
for C.B.C. radio-T.V., circuit vaudeville music 
acts, and JAZZ workshops. He entered WEST- 
LAKE in 1958 for his degree in modern Ameri- 
can music. 
Send for free catalog. 2 yr. diploma and 4 yr. 
degree courses, tuition includes 2 private les- 
sons ea. week. Daily band and combo, dorms, 
payment plan, appr. for vets. 3 starting semes- 


ters: Spring, Summer, Fall. Also, Home Study 
Arranging Course. 


WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
7190 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 








DB1859 
Name. . ae 
Address eae er ow nee 
City State ne. 











Exciusive Photos 


BANDS IN ACTION 
Action pictures of all name leaders, mu- 
sicians, vocalists, also Rock n’ Roll Artists. 
Guaranteed to please. 50c each; 4 for $1.00. 
ARSENE STUDIOS 
756—7th Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 
Glossy 8/10 Unobtainable elsewhere 
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Maynard Ferguson 
(Continued from page 20) 


best describe only as “esprit de 
corps.” 


The trumpeter has been applying 
his efforts lately to working on one 
of the band’s weak spots, its lack of 
change-of-pace -material. About the 
only adverse comment steadily made 
of the’ Ferguson band was that it 
opened like a jackhammer and belt- 
ed, without let-up, through the re- 
mainder of the set. Lately, with 
special scores by Bill Russo and 
other writers, the band has taken on 
a valuable pace-change that enables 
an audience to prepare for the next 
peak of excitement. 


For Maynard’s band is built on 
excitement: on the exhilirating 
sound of his trumpet, on the band’s 
ability to rocket through furious 
tempos, and on the ensemble’s abil- 
ity to build to a crescendo like a 
juggernaut rolling downhill. Now 
Maynard is tempering this excite- 
ment with material which will give 
the band greater depth and a wider 
range of mood. 


Part of this process, in addition to 
acquiring new material, is increasing 
the color possibilities through doub- 
ling. Right now, Maynard plays 
trumpet and valve trombone. He is 
working on the baritone horn, and 
will be playing that as well. Trom- 
bonist Slide Hampton, who does a 
good deal of the band’s arranging 
with section-mate Don Sebesky and 
tenor man Willie Maiden, is doub- 
ling on tuba and working that in- 
strument into the book. Trumpeter 
Jerry Tyree doubles on Fluegelhorn, 
and Sebesky also plays bass trom- 
bone. 


“We're trying to get a big, fat, low 
sound,” Maynard says. “It also gives 
a natural pitch to the band and will 
be in sharp contrast to the things 
I do on trumpet.” 


The things Maynard does on trum- 
pet have long been awesome, since 
his early days on the Charlie Barnet 
band, through his top-of-the-register 
times with Stan Kenton, to the 
present. 


Ferguson and his brother had an 
18-piece band in their native Can- 
ada, and Maynard decided to come 
to the states when he felt he had 
gone as far as he could at home. At 
the time, he had a choice of going 
with Boyd Raeburn or Ted Heath, 
and he chose Raeburn. From Boyd’s 
48 band, he went to Barnet (where 
the trumpet section read: Ferguson, 


John Howell, Ray Wetzel, Rolf 
Ericson, and Doc Severinsen!) , and, 
finally, to Stan. 

While he was the spectacular high- 
note man with these powerhouse 
bands, Maynard was_ constantly 
thinking of having a band of his 
own. When he left Kenton for movie 
studio work in Hollywood, he ex- 
perimented with Willie Maiden on 
a book for the band he would have 
one day. 

“We have a complete book for a 
band of seven pieces, nine pieces, 
and a half book for a band of 23 
men,” Maynard smiled. “Willie and 
I experimented for three years while 
I was at Paramount. 

“We settled on 12 as the number 
of men for the band. It wasn’t for 
economic reasons, but it turned out 
that way,” he laughed. 

“Unlike in years past, almost 
every swinging jazz musician today 
wants to be a soloist and play jazz. 
When you have 12 pieces, everyone 
can get a chance to express himself. 


There are no fourth and fifth trum- § 


pets and no third, fourth, and fifth 
trombones to sit around and wish 
they were blowing. 


“My conception of an ensemble is § 


that everybody must really be enjoy- 
ing what they are doing and be 
happy on the band. 

“Modern music has become more 


intricate and technically a challenge. J 
The smaller the band, the easier it is f 


for a rhythm section to help it 
swing.” 

Maynard furrowed his brow, then 
laughed. “Now that I’ve said all 
this,” he chuckled, “The swingingest 
bands I know are from 18 to 22 


” 


men. 


But the band’s size has proved to 
be virtually no limitation on_ its 


book. Maynard constantly is told by f 


listeners that they just cannot believe 
there are only 12 men playing. 
“Once again,” he said, “I'll say 
I'd rather have 12 enthusiastic men 
playing than have seven bored men 
and 12 enthusiastic musicians.” 


The Ferguson band is a sort of 
family affair. The bulk of the writ- 
ing comes from within the band. 
And Maynard's wife, Flo, is business 
manager and bookkeeper. 


The band began as an all-star or- 
ganization with a book including 
scores by nearly every writer of repu- 
tation in jazz. Investment by Fer- 
guson in his band was heavy; and 
disappointments, even heartbreaks, 
were constant. For example, May- 
nard invested $3,500 which his wife 
had received as a traffic accident set: 
tlement in two new station-wagons 
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because “with new cars we wouldn't 
have any troubles.” Within 2,500 
miles, every tire on each car, a total 
of !0 tires in all, had blown out. 
One of them, in fact, in the town 
where the tires were manufactured. 

Another thing Maynard had to 
overcome was his own ability on 
trumpet. Because he has phenomenal 
command of his instrument, he has 
found it difficult to sell the band to 
people who have come to dig his 
pyrotechnics. His latest recordings, 
including his upcoming LP, Swing- 
ing My Way Through College (the 
dance album), have helped sell the 
band. Maynard still soars into the 
stratosphere, but he plays some full 
and rich middle register, and some 
peppery valve trombone as well. 

“I’ve asked the record company to 
concentrate strictly on the band,” 
he said. “In the future I want to do 
things that the band does. I'm a be- 
liever in doing things that can be 
done in person. After all, people 
pay a cover or a minimum to hear 
what they heard on records.” 

The band carries 110 working ar- 
rangements, many of which are 
pulled out and re-worked from time 
to time. “We try to improve the 
book rather than to add to it,” May- 
nard notes. 

During a normal week, when the 
band is working up to six nights, it 
manages at least one good, long re- 
vearsal of about four hours dura- 
tion. In between, the section mem- 
bers work on things that bother 
them. 

While working, Maynard admits 
he doesn’t have enough time left for 
practice. “When we lay off,” he 
added, “I try to get in as much prac- 
tice as possible. I practice legitimate 
exercises for fingering, tonguing, and 
breathing.” 

Somehow, Maynard has managed 
to keep his band together and add 
it to the diminishing ranks of work- 
ing, touring jazz bands. He _ has 
pieced together a week here, a week- 
end there, a festival appearance, 
some college dates, and has kept the 
band busy enough to survive. The 
November tour he did with Sonny 
Rollins, Dave Brubeck, Leonard 
Feather, and the Four Freshmen was 
the longest string of one-nighters the 
band has had to date. It did much 
to bring the orchestra to audiences 
outside the general east coast area. 
Maynard hopes his college dates can 
add to this exposure. 

Among the things he would like 
to do with the band are: a tour of 
Europe (‘“Actually, a tour of the 
world. The guys in the band and 
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Urbie Green in Action by Charles Stewart 


why we don't 
sell more 
KING trombones 


They last too long! That’s the 
way Kings have been made since 
Mr. White first began making 
them 65 years ago. 

Take a letter like this from a 
veteran trombonist . . “comparing 
notes a few weeks ago, we dis- 
covered the combined age of our 3 
Kings was about 52 years, all still 
working perfectly. You couldn’t get 
us to part with them.’ 

We don’t mind missing sales for 
this reason. Because we know how 
much this long and trouble-free life 
means to musicians. 

Kings last long. Kings sound good. 
That’s why URBIE GREEN, RCA 
Victor recording star, plays King. 

Why not see your King dealer? 
Try the Sterling Silver bell that’s 
added a new dimension to the 


trombone sound. 
THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5225 Superior Ave.+« Cleveland 3, O. 


KING « CLEVELAND « AMERICAN - STANDARD 
46 ¢ DOWN BEAT 


play with 
‘the Confidence 
of Kings’ 















of our own to say musically, and 
feel the orchestra would be a great 
thing to represent jazz in foreign 
lands because the only qualifica- 
tion you need to be a member is 
talent.”); experiments in modern 
music (“We would like to show 
every form of flexibility in modern 
music, and play contemporary, non- 
jazz works.”); and do some TV 
work (“I've been thinking of doing 
an album called Maynard Ferguson 
and thé only orchestra that’s never 
been on TV. I think we're ready. 
We've had plans for two years for a 
TV show for the band. I believe the 
band has proved itself to be an 
entertaining unit to the general pub- 
lic as well as the jazz public.”) . 

Ferguson is one of a seemingly 
fading breed: the strong instru- 
mentalist-bandleader. But of the two 
facets, he places more stress on being 
a bandleader. Onstand, he commu- 
nicates a sense of excitement to his 
audience by the enthusiastic way he 
kicks off the band and leads it. It’s a 
type of showmanship which isn’t 
showy, and which stems from a nat- 
ural excitement within him. 

“I consider being a_ bandleader 
one of the most creative things a guy 
can be,” Maynard said earnestly. 
“It’s very rewarding to be at the head 
of something trying to be musically 
creative. 

“I also derive great pleasure from 








seeing guys develop as soloists on the | 
§ guy 


band. I feel then that the band has 


helped them as much as they have | 


helped the band. 

“Someday, I'd like to be in the 
position Benny Goodman and Stan 
have been in, when most of my com- 
petitors came out of my own band,” 
he concluded. 


Over And Out 


Hollywood — From Daily Va- 
riety of Nov. 4: “The Roger 
Williams Story, biopic of found- 
er of Rhode Island colony, is 
being developed for 1959 film- 
ing by Romina Productions. . . 
and film will be first feature- 
length treatment of the early 
religious leader.” 

From Hollywood Reporter, 
same date: “John Wayne's Bat- 
jac Prods. is wrapping up a deal 
to biopic Roger Williams, jazz 
pianist. Film would be titled 
simply The Roger Williams 
Story.” 

We're all for simplicity and 
hope both companies can get 
together on the matter of titles. 
But if Roger No. 2 is a jazz 
pianist, what does that make of 
Roger No. 1? 
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REFUSES 


to compromise 
Reed Quality... 


Even though demand is 
running ahead of our 

present record volume of 
production! 


RICO REEDS will 
continue to be the BEST 
you can buy... even 
though some dealers and 
distributors may be 
temporarily out of stock. 


MEANWHILE 


Steps are being taken to 
increase our production 
to still higher levels by 
every means consistent 
with 
Rico Quality Standards 


PLEASE bear with 


us just a little longer. 
We promise your pa- 
tience will be rewarded. 


NEW, LARGER 


Stocks of Rico Quality 
Reeds will be available 


SOON! 


RICO 


THANKS YOU! 


Both for your patience 

and for your loyalty. We 
intend always to deserve 
your patronage. 


RICO propucts 


155 North La Brea 
Hollywood 36, California 
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Strictly Ad Lib 


(Continued from page 8) 


Frank Rehak is a member of the 
studio band on the Arthur Murray 
TV Dance Party. 

Tony Scott cut an LP with Steve 
Allen . . . Victor plans to release, 
this month, a set called The Music 
Of Peter Gunn, based on the TV 
serics. Henry Mancini did the writ- 
ing, and the 12-piece band includes 
Ted and Dick Nash, Jack Sperling, 
Ronnie Lang, Vic Feldman, and 
Pete Candoli. One of the tunes is 
called, The Brothers Go To Mother's 
_,. Les Davis conducts Jazz In Hi-Fi 
on WBAI-FM every Saturday from 
2-4 p.m. ... Herbie Mann wrote a 
session for Machito at Roulette, 
with himself, Johnny Griffin, and 
Curtis Fuller soloing. The Mann 
octet is booked for Wagner junior 
college’s prom in April. 

IN PERSON: Jackie Paris opened 
at the Debonair early in December 
for an eight-week stand, with Ralph 
Martin on piano and Sonny Dallas 
on bass. He'll play some guitar as 
well as sing . . . Tony Scott’s group 
finished out the year at the Half- 
.. Boyd Raeburn is emceeing 
at the Drake hotel, Nassau, where 
pianist Roy Frazee leads a jazz trio, 
and Boyd’s wife, Ginnie Powell, 
sings . . . Art Ford is reported seek- 


ling a spot for a jazz club in the 
| Times Square area 
f has been working with Curtis Fuller, 


. . . Roy Haynes 


Hank Mobley, Richard Wyands, and 


Ahmad Abdul-Malik in his group 


mo Kenny Burrell and Muriel 
Roberts brought their groups into 
the Composer in December. Kenny 
worked with George Tucker, bass; 
and Percy Bryce, drums... Tony 
Scott's group was featured at the 
Nonagon’s second concert in the 
Jazz Profile series in mid-December. 
Upcoming in the series: concerts by 
the Charlie Mingus, George Russell, 
and Jimmy Giuffre groups. The 
Nonagon’s second concert in the 
Composer's Showcase series, sched- 
uled for Dec. 21, featured Vivian 
Fine and Vittorio Rieti . Le 
Signatures went into the Village 
Vanguard late in December. The 
group cut an LP for Warner 
Brothers, and four singles, as well 
... Bobby Hackett finished out 1958 
working with his quartet at the 
Embers .. . Ruby Braff hasn’t done 
any club work in ages, but he cut 
an LP for Warner Brothers, a jazz 
treatment of Gershwin’s Girl Crazy 
Maynard Ferguson’s band 
played the holiday weekends at the 
Red Hill Inn .. . Horace Silver had 





4rough time in Indianapolis, where 





his group did a concert. Someone 
broke into his station wagon and 
stole the group’s wardrobe. Silver 
did a week at the Apollo early in 
December, followed by a week at 
the Howard theater, Washington, 
D.C., and is scheduled to start a 
European tour Jan. 14 Rex 
Stewart has been doubling between 
Condon’s and some college concerts 
with his band. He did a pair in 
upstate New York during December 
. . . Pee Wee Irwin's gang is at 
Nick’s . . . Teddy Wilson is sharing 
the bandstand at the Embers . 


Morgana King, backed by Bill Pem- 
berton and Chuck Wayne, played the 
Versailles in December The 
Weavers kick off their spring con- 
cert tour in Philadelphia Feb. 22. 
Vanguard has two new LPs by the 
group ready for release. 


Chicago 
JAZZNOTES: WBBM-FM is carry- 
ing Jim Lowe's Jazz is My Beat show. 
It’s on five nights a week from 7:35 
to 8 p.m. Elliot Lawrence heads the 
house group on the show... . Music 
for Bang, Baaroom, and Harp, a new 
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Bob Dukoff's New 





FLUTED 


Chamber 


Mouthpiece 


Hear a 
Dukoff fluted 
mouthpiece in 
action. Listen 

to the new Vic- 

tor Album SAX 
IN SATIN featur- 
ing Bob Dukoff. 


The unique flutings (patent pend- 
ing) in the chamber are the key 


to the brilliant 


performance of 


these new Dukoff Mouthpieces. 


They guide and 


control the flow 


of air to produce the distinctive 


Dukoff 
tone the 


sound—and give your 
“edge” 


you want for 


modern solo and section work. 
Try one on your horn and hear 
the difference. Each Dukoff Mouth- 
piece is precision made of hard 
rubber and is personally tested, 
inspected, and approved by Bob 


Dukoff himself. 


2*—short and medium close 
3*—short and medium open 
4*—medium short and open 
5*—medium long and open 
6*—medium long and very open 
(Also: BD, Dukoff's personal facing 
for tenor sax, between the 5* and 6*) 


Clarinet— 13.50 
Alto Sax—15.50 
Tenor Sax—17.50 


At better music stores everywhere 
Distributed Exclusively by 


Selmer 


ELKHART, 


INDIANA 
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RCA Victor LP, features the talents 
of Chicago’s Dick Shory and his per- 
cussion ensemble. Shory, under con- 
tract to Victor as conductor-arranger, 
doubles as educational and ad direc- 
tor for the Ludwig Drum Co. in the 
windy city . . . Bob Centano’s big 
band and a variety of local groups 
will participate in a jazz concert at 
the University of Illinois’ Navy Pier 
branch on Jan. 18 . . . Also on the 
university scene, jam sessions con- 
tinue at both Northwestern and the 
U. of Chicago on Friday afternoons 
at 3:30. In Evanston, the sessions are 
held in Scott hall; they’re at the 
Reynolds club on the south side 
campus. 

Greg Harris, TV-radio editor of 
the Chicago Daily Defender, has 
formed Magnum Talent and _ has 
entered the personal management 
field. The firm will act as a TV and 
radio program packager, too, with a 
jazz package among the shows it’s 
selling . . . Tourists passing through 
Mansfield, Ohio these days will want 
to listen to Dick Dennis’ Jazz File 
show on station WMAN;; the show is 
on every Wednesday night from 8:30 
to 10 p.m. . A new record label, 
Jar Records, has been organized in 
Joliet, Ill.; the label’s first release 
features the Varju Brothers harmon- 
ica team. 

IN PERSON: The Duke Elling- 
ton band, recently returned from a 
tour of Europe, is comfortably at 
home again at the Blue Note. Count 
Basie’s band will be playing songs of 
Basie at the Note beginning Jan. 14 
for two weeks. Joe Williams, of 
course, will be on hand with well- 
tempered blues messages . . . Gene 
Krupa’s quintet is at the London 
House. Eddie Higgins’ trio hold the 
fort on Monday and Tuesday eve- 
nings . . . Phineas Newborn, a bril- 
liant technician, is at the piano of 
the Sutherl: “er lounge. He'll be there 
through Jan. 4... Ernestine Ander- 
son is at Mister Kelly’ s through Dec. 
28. Cindy and Lindy, plus a come- 
dian to be named, open Dec. 29. 
Julie Wilson is set to open Jan. 19, 
with Ella Fitzgerald scheduled to 
follow on Feb. 2. . . Franz Jackson’s 
Dixie group is no longer at the Pre- 
view lounge; it’s still at the Red 
Arrow in Stickney on weekends, how- 
ever . Georg Brunis and cohorts 
are enjoying their Dixie work at the 
1111 club, as ever .. . Dixie continues 
to reign at Jazz Ltd... . Dixie is king, 
too, at Basin Street, at Western and 
Lunt Ted Butterman’s Dixie 
group is at the 12 West club on 
Maple every Friday and Saturday 
from 9 p.m. to 2 am... . Frank 


D’Rone, whose Mercury LP is set for 
February release, continues at Dante's 
Inferno . . . Johnnie Pate’s trio is on 
the Thursday-Friday-Saturday shift 
at the Mardi Gras on Rush St... 
Trombonist-pianist Dave Reming- 
ton’s versatile group is at the Wagon 
Wheel in Rockton . . . Four trom. 
bonists and rhythm section are in 
session at the Abstract Lounge on 
Monday nights ... Mary Ann Mc- 
Call is at the Cafe Continental on 
Walton, along with Pat Moran’s trio 
. .. Jeri Winters is at the Sahara, at 
5220 N. Sheridan . .. Ramsey Lewis’ 
trio, on a Friday-through-Tuesday 
basis, and Ed Higgins’ trio, on the 
Wednesday-Thursday shift, are sup- 
plying the background sounds at the 
Cloister . . . Buddy Laine’s band will 
be at the Chev y Chase country club 
in Wheeling for a week, beginning 
Dec. 26. 


Red Buttons and Cathy Crosby are 
at the Chez Paree. Sammy Davis fol- 
lows on Jan. 16 for a month. . .Ca- 
lypso rules at the Blue Angel, where 
Helen Ferguson is the featured vocal- 
ist... Jimmy Nuzzo’s group is at the 
Club Laurel on north Broadway... 
Bobby Christian’s band is at the Mar- 
tinique, on the southwest side. 


Los Angeles 


JAZZNOTES: Blues singer Ernie 
Andrews has joined the Harry James 
band at the Las Vegas Flamingo. 
James plans to feature the singer, 
a la Joe Williams with Basie, and 
has signed him exclusively for a 
year Betty Jane Roberts is 
working on a second Newport jazz 
festival—at Newport Beach, Calif. 
What with every promoter on the 
coast hungering for the swelling 
festival business, 1959 should be 
pretty lively . . . Sammy Davis Jr. 
bought a chunk of Jack Denison’s on 
the Strip. He must know something 

. Drummer Jack Sperling joined 
the NBC staff; Shelly Manne re- 
placed him on the Peter Gunn tele- 
thriller soundtrack ork .. . Barbara 
Dane signed with Joe Glaser’s As- 
sociated Booking. The blonde blues- 
folk singer is scheduled to work the 
NBC Timex jazz show Jan. 7, and 
will appear as part of a whopping 
Dixie package at Chi’s Palmer House 
in the spring Jonah _ Jones 
signed a long-term exclusive renewal 
pack with Capitol . . . The English 
Chris Barber band, which is spotted 
in Warner Bros.’ movie Look Back 
In Anger, will tour the U.S. in April 
as result of the National Jazz Fed- 
eration’s proposal to attempt to work 
out a permanent Anglo-American 
band exchange . . . Buddy Cole, Bing 
Crosby's longtime pianist, will or- 
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Classified Ads 


30c PER WORD—MINIMUM CHARGE $4.50 


DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 
“on sale” date of issue. 
Remittance must accompany copy 


Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, 50c Extra 











ARRANGEMENTS 





MUSIC COPYING, songs transposed, arranging and 
orchestrating. George Rogers, 4474 So. Oaken- 
wald, _Chicago 15, Illinois. 





DAVE PELLSTYLED ARRANGEMENTS for trumpet, 
tenor, trombone, alto-bary, rhythm. B. Eber- 
hart, P. O. Box 323, East Lansing, Michigan 


SMALL BANDS!! Smooth, danceable, full sounding 
arrangements voiced for the following: Trumpet, 








Alt Tenor plus rhythm; Trumpet, ‘Tenor, 

Trombone plus rhythm; Trumpet, Alto, Tenor, 

Trombone plus rhythm. Also MEDLEYS for 

4 sax’s, trumpet, rhythm. Arranging Service 24 

Lincoln Ave., Pittsford, New York 

DIXIELAND ARRANGEMENTS — 75c each. Zep 
Meissner, 5015 Biloxi, North Hollywood, Calif. 





FOR SALE 


USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE BREASTED 
$5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE UNIFORMS, 1210 
JEFFERSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


23,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES, PARODIES, 
ROUTINES, SIGHT-BITS. 1700 PAGES! FREE CATA- 
LOG, WRITE: ORBEN Poe gk 111 «€E. 
CARPENTER ST., VALLEY STREAM, N. Y. 

MUSIC COMPOSED for songs. 
lyrics. Free Examination. 
pany, 49-DB West 32nd 
City 1. 














Records made. Send 
Crown Music Com- 
Street, New York 





LEARN PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING AT HOME. 
WRITE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 WELLS ST., 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 





SONGWRITERS, protect your ideas! Hold all songs, 


poems! ‘rite for safe, correct procedure. 
SONG SERVICE, Dept. DB, 333 West 56th 
St.. New York 19, N. Y. 





WRITE SONGS?? Read ‘“‘Songwriter’s Review” maga- 
zine. 1650-DB Broadway, New York 19, 25c 
copy; $2.50 year. 


RECORDS 


~Hard-to-Get and rare os rec- 
211 East 15th, NYC, 








FREE CATALOGS- 


ords. J. Rose, 








“‘Slipperiest Stuff Ever!”’ 


With Dropper, 35¢ 
With Swab, 30¢ 
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HOWARD RUMSEY'S 
Lighthouse All-Stars 
| THE LIGHTHOUSE 
Hermosa Beach 
Top Modern Jazz Names in Concert 
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ganize a band for a spot in Phil 
Waxman’s Gene Krupa Story 
Fred Katz scored a 50-minute film, 
Never Alone, for the American 
Cancer society. The cellist is part- 
nered with Irv Goodman (B.G.’s 
brother) in Ad Lib Records, a 
music educational line for beginners 

Terry Gibbs has four of his own 
tunes and one of Steve Allen’s in- 
cluded in his new More Vibes On 
Velvet LP for Mercury. 


As tipped in this space in Down 
Beat, Oct. 16, Les Brown left Capitol 
in late November. He rejoined 
Coral, his alma mater Ernie 
Carson, trumpeter at Pacific Ocean 
Park’s Limelight club, is 
hailed as an important jazz find . 
Promotional Productions’ Harry 
Klusmeyer is setting up three spring 
tours to encompass five western 
states, 


IN PERSON: The Harry James 
band will be wailing at Las Vegas’ 
Flamingo through Jan. 14 after 
which it goes into the Hollywood 
Palladium the 16th for four week- 
ends through Feb. 14 NBC 
Monitor’s New Year’s Eve broad- 
cast will be from the Crescendo with 
Mort Sahl emceeing and the Stan 


Kenton band onstand. Operator 
Gene Norman signed the Count 
Basie band, paired with Sarah 
Vaughan, to do two weeks in the 
room beginning March 12 «* 
Peggy Lee went into the Moulin 


Rouge Dec. 10 Pianist Calvin 
Jackson and bassist Don Bagley are 
back at the Keynoter on Santa 
Monica till May 26... Vibist Dave 
Pike (late of the Paul Bley quartet) 
took his own group into the Hill- 
crest to replace the Paul Bley quin- 
tet—if you dig . Pianist Freddie 
Gambrell and bassist Ben Tucker 
are on indefinite holdover at the 
Cyclops in San Jose where they're 
packing in the students from the 
college there The Ash Grove 
coffee house is swinging these nights 
in every direction—blues, Mexican 
music, Flamenco, and classical guitar. 
You name it, they’ve got it, it seems. 


Philadelphia 


JAZZNOTES: Now it’s the “bari- 
tone sex” that Gerry Mulligan 
plays, according to a typographical 
error in a Trenton newspaper. 
The blooper appeared in a story 
on the redhead’s Nov. 22 jazz 
concert at Princeton university. 
Princeton is going in for jazz in a 
big way, Sarah Vaughan and Count 
Basie being featured in a _ recent 
dance there. Howard Lanin played 
for dancers only . . . The Free 
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FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDERULE. Four 
separate slide rules give all chords, 
transposition and scales at a glance. 











Also 14 choices of meena any 
melody note. Complete....... 75 
523—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN HARMONY. © on 
499—HOW TO CREATE YOUR OWN 
Se erepiiecentiiesy 1.50 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES $1.00 
04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS 50 


959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE 








57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC ae -50 
16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ $1.50 
365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1728 modern 
two- —_— jazz phrases to fit all 
chor $1.00 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES -50 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES : 75 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS .. os ee 
47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAYING. 
Hundreds of papa patterns 
shown on all chord 
58—BASS IMPROVISING. ” CHORDS 50 
498—PLAYING BY CHORD: 
501—LESSONS IN AD- 4 SLAVING $1. 00 
997—HOW TO TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT . »$1.50 
524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS ‘$1.50 
FOR PIANO 
528—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN POPULAR PIANO. 
Complete Beginners Course. . 
ae INTROS, BREAKS, ENDINGS, 
940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD. HITS. 
Exciting differeat harmonizations 
376—MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS FOR 
PIANO $1.00 
80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE $1 
88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS. Examples and exercises .50 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS .50 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS -50 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMONIZATIONS os 
354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 
use fourth chords. 9th, 11th and 13th 
chords in modern jazz piano styling YL) 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MODERN 
PIANIST and how to apply them .75 


353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Ad-lib 
jazz phrases to fit the most used chord 
progressions 50 


980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIMENTS 50 
64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES -50 
907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE SONGS 75 


10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 Professional 
runs on all chords $1.00 








FOR GUITAR 
500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR 50 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR -50 
503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most used chord 
sequences as found in all popular music. 

Ld ‘‘Formula’’ of all chord progres- - 
362—GUITAR RUNS .. ‘ 75 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS -50 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram 1.25 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS .50 
367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 75 
346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING FOR GUI- 

TAR. Modern double and triple string 

solo technique and how to apply it 75 








Minimum Order $1.00—Money Back Guarantee 





FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 





PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 
WALTER STUART music studio inc. 


Box 805-F, Union, New Jersey 
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Library of Philadelphia is present- 
ing a series of “history of jazz” lec- 
tures at its branches . . . Jazz writer 
Bob Reisner lectured at a recent 
forum in nearby Levittown, Pa.... 
Jazz disc jockey Sid Mark staged a 
one-man radio appeal for muscular 
dystrophy over WHAT-FM, raising 
more than $1,000 . Modern pian- 
ist Russ Freeman got the biggest 
audience reaction as Benny Good- 
man played to a capacity house at 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 14. 

IN PERSON: Red Norvo and his 
west coast combo were in for a full 
week over the Thanksgiving holiday 
at the Red Hill Inn. The New Jersey 
spot featured George Shearing, Ah- 
mad Jamal, and Chico Hamilton in 
recent weekend dates Hamilton 
also played a week recently at the 
Showboat. He was followed by Car- 
men McRae, Lester Young, the 
Mastersounds, and Phineas New- 
born, all of whom played full weeks 
at the jazz room Stan Kenton 
played two one-nighters recently in 
the area. He was featured on Nov. 
18 at a dance at Fort Dix, N.J., and 
played four days later at Pottstown’s 
Sunnybrook ballroom. Harry James 
also played at the ballroom recently 


on Nov. 28 Woody Herman 
played a one-nighter on Nov. 21 at 
the Boulevard ballroom, which has 
been bringing big name bands in 
occasionally Philadelphia pian- 
ist Al Governor is playing the Eden 
Roc with a trio he brought in from 
Palm Springs, Calif. 

—dave bittan 


San Francisco 


JAZZNOTES: Dinah Washington 
attracted large crowds to Oakland's 
53 club in early December with her 
curious mixture of blues and Betty 
Boop Dick Oxtot is scheduled 
to cut an LP for Delmar with a 
band that will spotlight veteran New 
Orleans clarinetist Clem Raymond 

. Ralph Sutton ended a long stint 
at Easy Street in favor of winter work 
at Squaw Valley . Saxophonist-ar- 
ranger Dave Mathews, a top swing- 
era sideman, is still very active in 
Reno... Duke Ellington is included 
in Monterey’s blueprints for 1959. 
Edward Kennedy boosters are hoping 
a COMPLETE Black, Brown, and 
Beige might be heard at last ; 
Charlie Sonnanstine and Robin Wet- 
terau, co-leaders of the Great Pacific 
jazz band, have started an_harpsi- 


Dane to see whether a writeup in 
Time can do for her what it did 
for Ernestine Anderson . . . Pianist 
Horace Randolph, outstanding 
young Florida pianist, divides his 
time between Ann’s 440 club and 
Eddie Hammond’s trio at Coffee 
Dan's, an after-hours joint . . . Clar- 
inetist Bob Helm rejoined Turk 
Murphy . .. Peter Phillips, the bassist 
and composer whose Monterey Con- 
certo for Percussion and Max Roach 
was enthusiastically received at Octo- 
ber’s_ festival, joined Bob Hodes’ 
Dixieland group in November... 


IN PERSON: Virgil Goncalves’ 
much-improved small band was held 
over, adding two weeks to its suc- 
cessful Jazz Workshop run. Sonny 
Stitt replaced Goncalves in mid-De- 
cember Earl Hines, whose two- 
month vacation from the Hangover 
ends January 16, accepted a gig in 
Toronto during the shutdown 
George Shearing is slated to open at 
Fack’s II Jan. 29... Harry The Hip- 
ster returned to the scene with an 
engagement at the Airport lounge 

The Mills Brothers replaced 
Gogi Grant at the Fairmont hotel in 
December Marty Marsala took 
his swinging sextet to Sacramento in 











and the Dukes of Dixieland made chord manufacturing business . early December. 
their first area appearance there Local sages are watching Barbara —dick hadlock 
THE GREATEST NAMES IN JAZZ WILL HELP YOU BE A MODERNIST! 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN JAZZ PIANO—Poge after 
page of interesting harmonic innovations, new 
styles and techniques to give fresh, modern ideas 
SO renner $1.50 
INNOVATIONS IN FULL CHORD TECHNIQUE— 
Don't let playing chords tie you up in knots. 
This complete book illustrates how Brubeck, 
Shearing, Tristano use the full _— — 
—parallel, block, whole tone, min 1.50 
GEORGE SHEARING PLAYS LEONARD FEATHER 
From the latest recordings by this Giant of Jazz 
come these ultra modern Jazz stylings in Pro- 
epee See’: Gar Glee, « «62225000 00s Kan $1.50 
THELONIOUS MONK PIANO ORIGINALS—The first 
written examples of this genius’ improvising and 
chord sequences. From his latest recording. $1.50 
HAL SCHAEFER IN THE JAZZ WORK SHOP 

—é6 brilliant piano ghee direct from 
his mew RCA Victor Album..............-- $1.25 
CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. VOLUME 1 & 2. 
—Theory made easy! Learn Popular, Modern, 
Chromatic, Deceptive, Substitute and ‘‘Blues’’ 
progressions so essential for the modern 
SEE TTT eer ere $1.50 each 
DAVE BRUBECK’S PIANO WORKS — transcribed 
from his latest recordings so you can play them 
too. The first printed examples of the Brubeck 
creative style and improvisations—Volumes 1 
Pl Bis xiikpdtdnsdstnuneeddeeendae $2.00 each 
SHORTY ROGERS’ JAZZ THEMES FOR PIANO. 
Seven progressive jazz solos as recorded on Victor 
records. Ultra Modern.............-.- only $1.50 
HOW TO IMPROVISE—Complete contro! of the 
subtle sounds is yours in everything you play from 
Dixieland to Latin for all instruments. .....$1.50 
SHELLY MANNE DRUM FOLIO: Original drum parts 
as written and played by Shelly. His special re- 
cording free, loaded with new ideas & technics 
Play and hear the drum poarts!............ $2.50 
DRUMCRAFT — the modern approach for the dance 


drummer faking, reading, Latin beat, 
Dixieland correct use of accessories . 
commercial drumming, etc................ $1.50 


JOHNNY SMITH’S AID TO TECHNIC—This great 
Guitarist shows how to acquire dexterity, speed 
ond complete control of the fingerboard...$1.50 








SEND FOR FREE LIST—C. O. D. Service on Two Books or More 
Rush Your Order — a post card will do 
Foreign orders given immediate attention. 
Postage paid on prepaid orders 


JOHNNY SMITH GUITAR INTERPRETATIONS 

Take your pick, but you must know the modern 
guitar sounds. This book shows you how. Vols. 
[9s Gade kaksnsowkeeetesyssean $1.50 each 
CHARLIE CHRISTIAN: HARLEM JAZZ. The only 
Ad Lib solos, riffs and single string choruses by 
this great Jazz Guitarist. Will help you formulate 
a style in the Jazz idiom............. only $1.25 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS — A reference book 
with over 1000 chords used in modern music. 
Every musician needs one............+++% 

EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT READING—How to 
develop absolute pitch, sight singing and eor 


training for all voices and instruments. Dr. Maury 
DEED) kncahodadtoapa000esenhansteeue $1.50 
A COURSE IN MODERN HARMONY — Begins 
where old fashioned books end . . basic 
foundation for the study of arranging..... $1.50 


AD-LIB—Basic instruction in the art of creating 
AD LIB choruses. TAKE-OFFS and pee 
Includes ANALYZED AD LIB Choruses on 

DIS ch aheuskhesceahsenses sore only $1. 30 


DANCE BAND ARRANGING—A new modern book 


by Dr. Deutsch containing all the new styling, 
technics, devices, etc. Become a topnotch ar- 
er ae ere only $1.50 


MILES DAVIS SKETCH ORKS: 10 Originals for 
small combos exactly as recorded. Playable by 
any small group combo............ Only $1.50 
TONY SCOTT WAILS: REAL JAZZ for Clarinet by 
this new sensation. You can swing in the style 
of our times. A new concept in modern jazz for 
all clorinetists. Vol. | & Il.. . .$1.50 each 
ROCK AND ROLL SKETCH-ORKS: 12 Swinging 
Originals for small combos—aoll instruments. All 
ee Is 0 606080 an eens x0 only $1.50 
BUDDY DEFRANCO'S JAZZ CONCERTO: From his 
new Verve ne comes this great Clarinet 
Serre rs 6oneree nen CeCe Only $1.00 
MILT HINTON and OSCAR PETTIFORD. Great Jazz 
Lines for String Bass. Fresh ng ideas for the 
modern bass men. Vol. 1 & Vol. . -$1.50 each 





50 @ DOWN BEAT 





RoM M Supls 


23 ORIGINALS BY GERRY MULLIGAN. For small 
Combos exactly as he recorded them. All in one 
big book. PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBO..... $2.00 
27 ORIGINALS BY JIMMY GIUFFRE. For small 
Combos as he recorded them. Designed for any 
small group. All in one big book.....Only $2.00 
24 ORIGINALS BY PETE RUGOLO: Designed for 
and playable by any combo. First time available. 
Real professional material. 2.00 
ZOOT SIMS PRESENTS: THE ART OF JAZZ. Includes 
the only written examples of his exciting Impro- 
visations and Ad Lib choruses............ $1.50 
1500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS: For a better technic 
in AD LIB playing—Improvise jazz passages on 
these Progressions. For all musicians...... $1.25 
CHARLIE PARKER'S YARDBIRD ORIGINALS 
Any alto sax man can take off on these original 
solos and ad-lib exactly as recorded by Parker. 
Includes piano accompaniment............ $1.50 
AL COHN’'S RECORD SOLOS FOR SAX — from his 
hit records come these solos for tenor sax. .$1.25 
LEE KONITZ: JAZZ LINES. Exciting Alto Sax im- 
provisations from his latest recordings. With 
instructions on acquiring the new Jazz conception. 
bbb sah Os ka PRE OO wd. cb ten 0h 600058 0™ $1.50 
SONNY ROLLINS’ FREEDOM SUITE: Great Tenor 
Sax jazz lines, new exciting jazz from his newest 
Riverside recording aaah il Sete a oak a ae $1.50 
LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE SOUNDS—New 
sounds through harmony, melody, 12 tone technic 
and rhythm, plus 6 modern jazz works. Music of 
Pe ca sbN ese kad Has tak 4os8eeKhaee $1.50 
THE SOUNDS OF GERRY MULLIGAN: Ultra modern 
swinging Sax solos from this fabulous stylist's 
OE PED on cv cdacadeanesvesaee $1.50 
CHAS. PARKER'S BEBOP SOLOS FOR ALTO SAX— 
exciting new sounds: a must for alto men. Jazz 
Ge ee: Rs ov db Scneaveveneess $1.25 
THE ARTISTRY OF SHORTY ROGERS—Trumpet 
solos by this Giant of modern Jazz. From his lat- 
Cob cind ak ceeada ak ewe wad only $1.50 
THE WEST COAST JAZZ SCENE—More brilliant 
Trumpet solos and various examples of the Shorty 
Raners Giyle. <ccccccccsceceeccscees price $1.50 
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For 8" x 10” au y hed ? 
Ultra modern 10” autographed print 


lous stylist's of this picture, send 10¢ in coin 
esbee $1.50 to Gretscl 
t, Dept. MR. t pe 
ALTO SAX— eT 1R,to cx r 
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oie Shey Max Roach plays Gretsch Drums 
Try an outfit like Max plays, or specify 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. for Diamo 





your own set at your dealers. Write Gretsch, 
nd Jubilee drum catalog. (This is our 75th year.) 





Max plays a “Progressive Jazz” 


outfit fini h din “Silv ”, 
12" 28" and 14x14" ished in “Silver Sparkle”; 


tomtoms ; exclusive Floating Action” 





20"x14" bass drum; 14"2% 5%” snare; 


drum pedal and other Gretech accessories shown here, 





Marjorie Meinert 
plays the LOWREY 


--.- and thrills concert audiences from coast to coast 


*‘Most responsive organ I have ever played,” says this leading 
concert organist and recording artist, “‘and such 
marvelous sound. It opens a whole new world of music to me.” 


Marjorie Meinert is one of many eminent professional organists 

who are finding an exciting new world of sound in the Lowrey. And 

when she starts telling you why, you find she’s cataloging 

a wonderful list of Lowrey features—unmatched by any other 

organ. Like so many fine musicians, Miss Meinert judges 

an organ for its tone. ‘““The sound of music is so beautiful on a 

Lowrey,” she says, ‘“‘because the organ tones are so pure and true. 

And there are so many, many voices. It’s exciting to discover all the 

new and wonderful sounds at your command on a Lowrey.” 

The Lowrey is a most rewarding instrument for the 

professional organist—but not only for the professional. The 

beginner finds immense satisfaction at the Lowrey keyboard. The 
on exclusive Lowrey sustain and touch-tabs make it so easy that 
of electronics it’s fun to play a Lowrey right from the start. 


im music 


THE LOWREY ORGAN COMPANY 


7373 N. Cicero Avenue, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois 


Marjorie Meinert, featured organist with Fred Waring, Fraternity recording artist, 
jazz and symphony concert organist, composer and arranger, and TV and radio 
personality, is shown here at the keyboard of the Lowrey Lincolnwood. 











